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ATTITUDE AND OPINION MEASUREMENT 


Analyzing Paired Comparison Tests, N. R. DRAPER, 
W. G. HUNTER, and D. E. TIERNEY, November 
1969, 477. 


This article presents a new graphical method for handling 
data of the “prefer A,” or “no preference” type. One novel 
and attractive feature of this analysis (in contrast to other 
methods currently used) is that the “no preference” re- 
sponses are included as such in the analysis in a natural 
way and are neither discarded nor divided between the 
“prefer A” and “prefer B” categories. This graphical 
analysis is illustrated by four examples. 


Attitude Change and Cognitive Dissonance, DONALD 
AUSTER, November 1965, 401 


The comparative effect of factual and ideological prop- 
aganda was investigated by means of a controlled experi- 
ment in which matched groups were exposed to films ex- 
emplifying these persuasive techniques. Results disclosed 
the greater influence of the ideological film, which was 
also the least liked. Further analysis provided empirical 
support for cognitive dissonance as an explanation. 


Attitude Changes Toward Foreign Products, C. C. 
REIERSON, November 1967, 385. 


This article uses the experimertal approach in discussing 
the possible influence of various communication media on 
the foreign product image of the American consumer. 


Attitude Measurement in a Bilingual Culture, R. W. 
CROSBY, November 1969, 421. 


This article studies the problems confronting attitude 
research in a bilingual market. Two experiments were 
conducted in Canada to develop a clearer understanding 
of French-English differences as they pertain to differential 
reactions to scaling devices. 


Can New Product Buyers be Identified? E. A. PES- 
SEMIER, P. C. BURGER and D. J. TIGERT, No- 
vember 1967, 349. 


Insights into the characteristics of buyers and nonbuyers 


of a new branded detergent are presented. They are based 
on measures from both before and after the new product 
introduction and have been analyzed by cross-classifica- 
lion, regression, and discriminant procedures. 


Canonical Analysis of Relations between Socioeconomic 
Risk and Personal Influence in Purchase Decisions, 
MICHAEL PERRY and B. C. HAMM, August 
1969, 351. 


The socioeconomic evaluation of products by consumers 
generates information search. This article reports a study 
that investigates the relationship between the importance 
of personal influence as an information source and degree 
of risk in 25 purchase decisions. 


Comments on Venkatesan and Haaland’s Test of the 
Festinger-Maccoby Divided Attention Hypothesis, 
S. W. BITHER, May 1969, 237. 


This article comments on the test of the Festinger- 
Maccoby hypothesis by Venkatesan and Haaland, ques- 
tions their interpretation of the concept of situational 
limits, and suggests that their conclusion was unsound. 


Consumer and His Alternatives: An Experimental Ap- 
proach, The, L. K. ANDERSON, J. R. TAYLOR 
and R. J. HOLLOWAY, February 1966, 62. 


Results of two laboratory experiments indicate that the 
number of choices involved in a purchase decision in- 
fluences the consumer’s decision process. The Taylor ex- 
periment suggests that as the number of items involved 
in the decision increases, the consumer becomes less sen- 
sitive to changes in these items. The Anderson experiment 
suggests that consumers will experience a greater degree 
of dissonance reduction, the greater the number of items 
in the decision. 


Consumer Choice Behavior: An Experimental Ap- 
proach, FLEMMING HANSEN, November 1969, 
436. 


Predicting consumer behavior with attitude measures 
has not always been successful. It is proposed to deal 
directly with the attitude components. In this article 
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one such approach is discussed, and experimental evi- 
dence is presented suggesting it is worthwhile to dis- 
tinguish between the values consumers hold and the way 
in which they perceive the alternatives. 


on unplanned purchasing in which he suggested that 
certain testing effects could have produced the study’s data, 
the authors present a more detailed statement of meth- 
odological issues and additional test data. They attempt 
to demonstrate that testing effects did not generate or 


Consumer Flavor Preference Factors in Food Product seriously distort the study’s principal findings. 


Design, J. O. EASTLACK, Jr., February 1964, 38. 7 ; 
7 ; ri ; Customer-Salesman Bargaining Behavior in Retail 
This article is concerned with the application of a modi- Transactions, A. L. PENNINGTON, August 1968 

fied semantic differential technique to determine factors in ' ? > 


consumer flavor preference to be used in product design for 255. 
the food industry. Specific findings are presented on the 
ability of the modified semantic differential technique to 
discriminate among taste characteristics in terms which 
may be acted upon at the product control level. The re- 
search technique is discussed using findings about consumer 
preference determined in blind paired comparisons of 
samples of four test blends of ground coffee; consumer 
preference curves are shown in taste preference sub-groups. 


Few attempts have been made to analyze simultaneous 
behavior of both parties to a transaction. This study 
examines the bargaining behavior of both salesman and 
customer as it relates to purchase outcomes on retail 
appliances. 


Development of Brand Loyalty: An Experimental Study, 
The, J. D. MCCONNELL, February 1968, 13. 


A field experiment with a factorial design showed that 
consumers develop preferences for three brands of a 
physically homogeneous product (beer), identical except 
for brand name and price. With price used as a cue to 
brand quality and time measured by total purchase trials, 
strength of brand loyalty could be explained by perceived 
quality and a time trend. 


Consumer Goals and Reactions to a Communication 
Source, JOHN WILDING and R. A. BAUER, Feb- 
ruary 1968, 73. 


In an experiment with 292 housewives, need for social 
approval and cognitive task importance was used to divide 
respondents into groups with predominantly problem- 
solving or social goals. The first group reacted more to 
competence of the source of a persuasive message, the 
second more to its social attractiveness. Rejection of the 
message led to a less favorable view of the source by 
subjects with social goals. 


Divided Attention and Television Commercials: An Ex- 
perimental Study, M. VENKATESAN and G. A. 
HAALAND, May 1968, 203. 


To test the distraction hypothesis of Festinger and 
Maccoby, an experiment was conducted in which subjects 
were shown a videotape containing a television commercial. 
They were visually or behaviorally distracted during the 
exposure. The results show that visual and behavioral dis- 
tractions interfered with recall of the brand name and 
product type. 


Corporate Style Versus Corporate Image, ALLAN 
EASTON, May 1966, 168. 


The corporate image is usually derived from a study 
of the collective impressions of a population; the corporate 
style, from observation of the behavior of the firm. This 
article describes a factor analytic study of selected business 
data by which some attributes believed to constitute the 


style are identified. Effects of Attitudinal and Situational Factors on Re- 


ported Choice Behavor, R. G. SANDELL, Novem- 
ber 1968, 405. 


General and operational definitions of attitude imply 


Customer Impulse Purchasing Behavior, D. T. KOL- 
LAT and R. P. WILLETT, February 1967, 21. 


In past studies of impulse buying, the customer usually 
was ignored. This article attempts to explain customer 
differences in unplanned purchasing behavior. Thus serious 
questions are raised about the meaning and significance of 
impulse buying. 


assumptions that choice behavior is independent of situa- 
tional factors. It is suggested that the attitude concept be 
redefined and choice behavior be studied as a function 
of the choice situation. The experiment in this article 
demonstrates the S-R Inventory approach. 


Customer Impulse Purchasing Behavior: A Reexamina- 
tion, R. W. POLLAY, August 1968, 323. 


Evaluation of Alternative Rating Devices for Consumer 
Research, An, JACK ABRAMS, May 1966, 189. 


This note points out that the experimental effect was 
not discussed by Kollat and Willett in a recent JMR article 
on impulse buying. To collect valid data about impulse 
behavior, researchers should avoid influencing respondents. 
Two sources of possible bias are: (1) the pretest questioning 
and recitation of shopping plans and (2) the awareness of 
later inventory tallying at the check-out counter. 


Selecting rating devices or attitude scales is too often a 
casual or judgment decision. Little objective information 
is available to aid in the selection process. The author 
compares and contrasts four commonly used rating de- 
vices. The devices are analyzed for predicting consumer 
behavior and aiding in determining measurements of 
attitude changes. 


Customer Impulse Purchasing Behavior: Some Re- 
search Notes and a Reply, R. P. WILLETT and 
D. T. KOLLAT, August 1968, 326. 


In response to Pollay’s “Reexamination” of their article 


Experimental Analysis of Predecision Information Seek- 
ing, J. E. SWAN, May 1969, 192. 


A simulated consumer choice experiment showed that 
where the same brands appeared across a set of trials, 
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prechoice information seeking declined as the subjects Household Correlates of Package-Size Proneness for 


evidently learned to choose by brand. Information seeking Grocery Products, R. E. FRANK, S. P. DOUGLAS, 
was also lower for satisfactory, as compared with optimal, 


‘ and R. E. POLLI, November 1967, 381. 
choice. 


The authors report the results of a study of the relation- 
Experimental Analysis of Theory of Promotion at Point ship between how much a household concentrates its 


: purchases on small package sizes of a grocery product and 
—— R. T. PETERSON, August 1969, its socioeconomic and purchase characteristics. Separate 


analyses are reported for each of 31 grocery products. 
This laboratory-type experiment examined and produced Infl of C ele Sine, aa Deion 3 8 
evidence of the effectiveness of promotion at the time of niluence ommerc gin a » J. J. 
consumption, relative to pre- and post-consumption promo- WHEATLEY, May 1968, 199. 


° ° i war ° 
peor a means of enhancing consumer attitudes toward A laboratory experiment to measure the effect of vary- 


ing the length of a TV commercial and its position 
within a program indicates both length and position in- 
Experimental Study of Consumer Behavior Conformity fluence effectiveness. However, differences in effectiveness 
and Independence, M. VENKATESAN, November attributable to greater length or island position in the 
1966, 384 x e program were generally small. 
; : 


Results of a laboratory experiment indicate that in con- Influence of Product Preference on Dissonance Reduc- 
sumer decision-making, in the absence of any objective tion, L. A. LO SCIUTO and ROBERT PERLOFF, 
standard, individuals tended to conform to the group August 1967. 286. 
norm. However, when the group pressure was to “go , 
along” with the group, resulting in restriction of choices, As predicted by cognitive dissonance theory, people 
the individuals tended to resist the group pressure. choosing between desirable products subsequently rated 

the chosen product as more desirable and the unchosen 


Exploration of Perceived Risk and Willingness to Try as less desirable. They had also greater retention of written 


material about the chosen alternative, though this trend 
New Products, An, D. tT. POPIELARZ, November was not statistically significant. 
1967, 368. 


wm . ; Influencing Role of the Child in Family Decision Mak- 
Consumer decisions involving new products are gen- ing. The, L. A. BEREY and R. W. POLLAY., Feb- 
erally recognized as potentially high-risk situations. This 8; eRe rear ? 


article explores the relationship between willingness to try ruary 1968, 70. 

new products and willingness to accept different forms The wie tt Oe O06 os os bes ot Cee 

of risk expressed as a dimension of cognitive style. Data cisions was investigated by studying the interaction be- 

suggest that cognitive style relates to trying new products. tween mother and child. Purchase behavior by the mother 

of a child’s preferred packaged cereals was studied and 

Exploring Interaction in a Marketing Situation, GER- related to the child's assertiveness and the mother’s 
ALD ALBAUM, May 1967, 168. child-centeredness. 


This exploratory study of the relationship between sales Informal Social Group Influence on Consumer Brand 
success of selected gasoline service stations and certain Choice, R. E. WITT, November 1969, 473. 
interaction characteristics of their personnel shows the 
importance of interaction in marketing. This article discusses the influence of small, informal 
social groups on member brand choice. Two determinants 
; of group influence, cohesiveness and group knowledge of 
Factor Analytical Model of Brand Loyalty, A, J. N. member behavior, were found to be significantly related 
SHETH, November 1968, 395. to similarity of brand choice within groups. Variation 
across products in the susceptibility of purchase decisions 
Using factor analysis as a method of estimating param- to group influence is discussed. 
eters, an empirical model of measuring brand loyalty for 
individual consumers based on frequency and pattern of 
purchases is presented. Despite some limitations, the 


Interest Patterns and Product Preferences: An Explora- 


. : : lysis, A. L. PENNINGTON and R. A. 
method seems superior to stochastic models for generating tory Analysis, 
robust measures at the individual level. PETERSON, August 1969, 284. 


An examination of the relationships between selected 
Handling the Neutral Vote in Product Testing, IVAN product preferences and interest patterns showed that 
ROSS, May 1969, 221. people preferring certain products could be accurately 
characterized in terms of their people-nonpeople interest 
This study reports an empirical test to determine which orientations. 
of two methods for allocating neutral responses (e.g., 
“no preference” or “no difference” for paired-comparison Interpersonal Orientation to the Study of Consumer 


testing, or “just right” for a product attribute evaluation in Behavior, An, J. B. COHEN, August 1967, 270. 
a monadic test) better approximates the preference dis- ; i 


tribution that would have been obtained had respondents An integrated framework for studying interpersonal 
been forced to make a preference choice. aspects of consumer decision making is presented. The 





article describes a scale for measuring a person’s inter- 
personal orientations. A study is reported that examines 
relationships between these traits and product and media 
choices. 


Job Attitudes and Sales Performance of Major Ap- 
pliance Salesmen, J. C. COTHAM, III, November 
1968, 370. 


The idea that satisfied salesmen are better salesmen has 
long been a basic sales management principle. Although in 
recent years many long-standing marketing principles have 
been examined empirically, no attempts have been made 
to verify the relationship between job satisfaction and job 
performance in personal selling situations. This study ex- 
plores these relationships in a retail chain. 


Laboratory Experiments in Marketing: The Experi- 
menter Effect, M. VENKATESAN, May 1967, 142. 


Research findings in the experimental social psychology 
area indicate the phenomenon of the experimenter effect. 
Major research findings are reviewed, and implications for 
laboratory experiments in marketing are considered. Some 
measures are also suggested to reduce experimenter bias. 


Market Learning of New Residents, A. R. ANDREA- 
SEN and P. G. DURKSON, May 1968, 166. 


This cross-sectional study explores brand awareness and 
brand purchasing patterns for housewives at three points 
of residence in a new community. While the overall pattern 
of market learning shows movement toward community 
norms, substantial variation in the rate and kinds of learn- 
ing was found among and within product categories. 


Measurement of Corporate Images by the Semantic 
Differential, M. L. CLARK, THEODORE CLEV- 
ENGER, Jr. and G. A. LAZIER, February 1965, 
80. 


A semantic differential applied to the images of two 
prominent corporations was administered to a group of 
university students and a group of metropolitan house- 
wives. Comparisons revealed that the factor patterns of 
the differential for the two corporations and for the two 
groups of subjects were quite similar. 


Measuring the Utility Added by Branding and Grading, 
HENRY LARZELERE, JAMES MAKENS and 
RAYMOND MARQUARDT, February 1965, 45. 


This article presents a technique for measuring the value 
added by product branding. This method can be used to de- 
termine whether consumers will pay a premium for one 
brand over another. It also yields an estimate of the per- 
centage of the population willing to pay various premiums 
in order to obtain the brand they prefer. 


Models of Man as Defined by Marketing Research, 
A. J. KOVER, May 1967, 129. 


Is there a common marketing model of man? Implicitly 
very probably, but how adequate the model is can be 
another question. 
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Multidimensional Scaling: An Introduction and Com- 
parison of Nonmetric Unfolding Techniques, P. E. 
GREEN and F. J. CARMONE, August 1969, 330. 


First this article describes some of the basic concepts 
of multidimensional scaling of similarities and preference 
data and provides a short description of its historical 
development. Then it reports an empirical comparison of 
three computer programs for unfolding preference data 
to “recover” a stimulus configuration (independently ob- 
tained). Results indicate differences among the resulting 
configurations that reflect the influence of differential 
weighting of “perceptual” dimensions in the context of 
preference. 


Negro and White Automobile-Buying Behavior: New 
Evidence, F. C. AKERS, August 1968, 283. 


Both parametric and nonparametric tests show that 
Negroes do, in fact, tend to buy more expensive and larger 
automobiles than comparable income whites. This tendency, 
however, does not appear to be explained by the upward 
mobility hypothesis. 


New Tool for Sales Managers, A, G. D. HUGHES, May 
1964, 32. 


The efficiency of the sales force could be improved if 
the effect of personal selling could be measured before a 
sale was completed. The experiment described here meas- 
ured a central aspect of the prospective buyer’s decision 
process—the change in his awareness and attitudes after 
receiving a sales call. Two scaling devices developed by 
psychologists and used extensively in advertising research 
were used. 


Overlap Among Self-Designated Opinion Leaders: A 
Study of Selected Dental Products, A. J. SILK, Au- 
gust 1966, 255. 


This paper reports a study of the amount of overlap 
among self-designated opinion leaders for five dental prod- 
ucts and services. The amount of overlap actually ob- 
served is compared with that which would be expected by 
chance under the assumption that being an opinion leader 
with respect to one product is independent of being an 
opinion leader for another product. No significant differ- 
ences are found between the actual and expected degree 
of overlap. 


Perceptions and Evaluation of the Role of the Corporate 
Marketing Research Department, J. R. KRUM, No- 
vember 1969, 459. 


This survey of marketing research directors, their 
superiors and clients in 77 large corporations reveals rela- 
tively great consensus on the role of marketing research. 
Specific areas of disagreement, satisfaction of marketing 
research directors with their role, and superiors’ and 
clients’ perceptions of the effectiveness of marketing re- 
search are discussed. 


Personality Correlates of Opinion Leadership and In- 
novative Buying Behavior, T. S. ROBERTSON and 
J. H. MYERS, May 1969, 164. 


Relationship of standardized personality variables to 
opinion leadership and innovativeness is assessed using 
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the California Psychological Inventory. In general, cor- 
relation and regression analysis reveals weak relationships 
and low predictive ability, although this varies by product 
category. Marketers trying to reach innovative or in- 
fluential individuals will find little help in identifying these 
people by basic personality variables. 


Preference Distribution Analysis: A Rejoinder, R. L. 
DAY, November 1968, 438. 


A recent JMR article by Taylor advocated a ranking 
method as a way of overcoming the procedural bias in- 
herent in paired comparison tests. This rejoinder points out 
that the Kuehn-Day model overcomes this bias and 
provides an indication of the level of noise in the data. 


Product Testing in Segmented Markets, R. N. 
REITTER, May 1969, 179. 


Segmentation, as a marketing outlook, conflicts with 
the aims of traditional preference testing. Modified se- 
mantic differential scales can enable the researcher to 
study preference for alternative products and concepts 
among relevant market segments. The approach also 
provides more diagnostic information to guide further 
product development. 


Reevaluation of Preference Distribution Analysis, J. R. 
TAYLOR, November 1968, 434. 


This article argues that the paired comparison procedure, 
as used in Kuehn and Day’s “preference distribution analy- 
«sis,” can lead to an incorrect interpretation of underlying 
preference distribution. To avoid this problem, it is 
recommended that a data collection procedure be used 
which allows a direct estimate of each subject’s preference 
ordering. 


Risk-Reduction Processes in Repetitive Consumer Be- 
havior, J. N. SHETH and M. VENKATESAN, Au- 
gust 1968, 307. 


This experimental study of consumer decision making 
over time explored risk-reduction processes of information 
seeking, prepurchase deliberation, and brand loyalty. Per- 
ceived risk was manipulated by creating low-risk and 
high-risk groups. The task was to choose among brands of 
hair spray. Results showed that information seeking and 
prepurchase deliberation declined over time and brand 
loyalty increased over time. 


Role of Product-Related Conversations in the Diffusion 
of a New Product, JOHAN ARNDT, August 1967, 
291. 


This article reports an experiment designed to investigate 
the short-term sales effects of product-related conversa- 
tions. The results show that exposure to favorable com- 
ments aid acceptance of a new product, while unfavorable 
comments hinder it. 


Selecting Scales to Measure Attitude Change, G. D. 
HUGHES, February 1967, 85. 


This article reports a study comparing the Thurstone 
Scale, a modification of the semantic differential, and the 
checklist scales for their ability to detect changes in 
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attitudes, their test-retest reliability and their acceptance 
among respondents. 


Self-Actualization and Product Perception, B. C. 
HAMM and E. W. CUNDIFF, November 1969, 470. 


This article describes a method for determining the 
self-actualization scores of consumers and their relation- 
ship to product perceptions. 


Self-Confidence and Persuasibility in Marketing: A Re- 


appraisal, ABE SHUCHMAN and MICHAEL 
PERRY, May 1969, 146. 


Two marketing studies that investigated relationships 
between self-confidence and persuasibility are reanalyzed. 
It is shown that the results of these studies are mostly 
contradictory, that some conclusions drawn by the investi- 
gators are wrong, that other conclusions are dubious, and 
that, in all, self-confidence is not an important determinant 
of persuasibility. 


Self-Confidence and Persuasion in Car Buying, G. D. 
BELL, February 1967, 46. 


Intensive interviews with 234 new car buyers reveal that 
those with general self-confidence tend to have high specific 
self-confidence in their car buying ability. These two 
factors combine to influence consumer use of friends as 
purchase helpers. Consumers and their purchase helpers 
form a buying team whose specific self-confidence is 
curvilinearly related to persuasibility. 


Semantic Generalization in the Formation of Consumer 
Attitudes, J. K. KERBY, August 1967, 314. 


Marketers of consumer durable goods may assume that 
purchasers will transfer attitudes about an established 
product to a new product if the same brand name is used. 
This study casts serious doubt on such an assumption. 


Semantic Generalization in the Formation of Consumer 
Attitudes, H. S. ROMAN, August 1969, 369. 


In assessing the effects of semantic generalization caused 
by using established brand names for new products, it is 
necessary to separate attitudes toward product area (the 
object) and brand (the situation). Further, this assessment 
concerns cognitive dissonance which may adversely affect 
brand potential, given the generalization tendency. 


Semantic Properties of Selected Evaluation Adjectives, 
JAMES H. MYERS and W. G. WARNER, Novem- 
ber 1968, 409. 


This article presents a methodology for determining the 
psychological meaning to respondents of several commonly 
used adjectives for evaluating products and advertisements. 


It also includes an inventory of these items scaled for im- 
mediate use. 


Some Confounding Effects of Forced-Choice Scales, 
G. D. HUGHES, May 1969, 223. 


Forcing an attitude from a respondent who has no 
knowledge of the attitude object or considers the scale 
to be irrelevant confounds unawareness and indifference. 
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The experiment described here shows the effect of this 
confounding on the central tendency and variance of 
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nition scores rather than ranking scores is recommended 
in future experiments. 


attitude measurements. 


4 


Top-of-Mind Awareness and Share of Families: An 
Observation, ALIN GRUBER, May 1969, 227. 


This article examines how good a measure of a brand’s 
market share is the brand’s share of top-of-mind aware- 
ness (first brand mentioned) and asks if top-of-mind in- 
formation in conjunction with market share data has 
predictive utility. 


Some Empirical Observations on a Ten-Point, Poor-to- 
Excellent Scale, W. H. REYNOLDS, November 
1966, 388. 


This article reports on the use of a ten-point, poor-to- 
excellent scale. Findings are presented on the means, 
modes, and medians encountered and the relationships 
observed between differences in ratings and differences in 
“percent preferring.” An attempt is made to determine the 
degree of difference between two ratings required for 
statistical significance with samples of varying sizes. 


Use of Paired-Comparison Analysis to Increase Sta- 
tistical Power of Ranked Data, LOUIS COHEN, Au- 
gust 1967, 309. 


Reported on is an artifact that often lowers the statistical 
power of ranked data and clouds the relationships among 
the stimuli ranked. A method that uses paired-comparison 
analysis of the same data is suggested for increasing the 
statistical power of the rank data. 


Study of Selected Opinion Measurement Techniques, 
A, H. H. KASSARJIAN and M. NAKANISHI, May 
1967, 148. 


This study compares seven marketing research methods 
for selecting a brand name. All methods indicate an ade- 
quate, high test-retest reliability. Inter-method correlations 
indicate that six of the seven methods generate nearly 
identical results, affirming an assumption often made but 
seldom tested. 


BAYESIAN STATISTICS 


Analyzing Paired Comparison Tests, N. R. DRAPER, 
W. G. HUNTER, and D. E. TIERNEY, November 
1969, 477. 

Systematic Paired Comparisons in Preference Analysis, 
R. L. DAY, November 1965, 406. 


Product tests can yield meaningful information about 
consumer preferences only when carefully planned and 
analyzed. This article presents an approach to preference 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Bayesian Classification Procedures in Analyzing Cus- 
tomer Characteristics, P. E. GREEN, May 1964, 44. 


analysis which seeks to reduce some of the difficulties in 
interpreting the results of product tests. The preference 
distribution concept is utilized as the organizing framework 
for a systematic pattern of paired comparison tests using 
product samples containing different levels of a particular 
attribute. The usefulness of the method is illustrated by a 
study of preferences for chocolate ice cream. 


Traditionally, discriminant functions have been used to 
classify individuals according to a linear function of the in- 
dividuals’ measured characteristics. This article develops a 
Bayesian classification procedure which explicitly takes into 
account the costs of misclassification and attribute measure- 
ment. The article presents the results of a computer pro- 
gram designed to determine the optimal number of 
characteristics to measure and discusses the results’ im- 
plications for consumer research. 


Testing A New Corporate Name, E. E. HEATON, Jr., 


August 1967, 279. Experiment in Probability Estimation, An, M. H. HAL- 


BERT, P. E. GREEN and P. J. ROBINSON, Au- 
gust 1965, 266. 


Research on new corporate or brand names—when it is 
done at all—frequently measures only overall preference 


for one name over another. With such an approach, other 
important criteria such as distinctiveness, memorability, 
idea content and product-line compatibility may not receive 
sufficient research attention, even though they may be 
prime determinants of a new name’s effectiveness. This 
article presents a case study of research on a new corporate 
name in which a variety of techniques were used to study 
the factors that are sometimes by-passed in name-testing 


While the activity of marketing research can be fruit- 
fully viewed within a statistical decision theoretic model, 
relatively little is known concerning the descriptive aspects 
of how people—managers or consumers—revise probabil- 
ities in the light of new information. This paper reports 
the results of a behavioral study in probability revision, 
and the implications of these findings for the operational 


presi use of decision theoretic concepts in prescriptive and de- 
scriptive choice-making models. 


Theory of Cognitive Dissonance and Experimental Re- 
search, The, SADAOMI OSHIKAWA, November 
1968, 429. 


Management Control of Marketing Research, JAMES 
H. MYERS and A. C. SAMLI, August 1969, 267. 


While marketing research does not readily lend itself 
to control and evaluation in the traditional business 
management sense, techniques do exist and are used for 
this important function. The authors review various ap- 
proaches for keeping the research effort productive and for 
evaluating its contribution to the firm. 


A published experiment supporting the theory of cog- 
nitive dissonance was replicated except for the arousal 
of post-choice dissonance, and the same result was ob- 
tained as that in the original experiment. Since the experi- 
mental design ensured the observed outcome, use of recog- 
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BRAND LOYALTY AND PREFERENCE 
STUDIES 


Adaptive Behavior in Automobile Brand Choices, F. E. 
MAY, February 1969, 62. 


This article postulates that consumer decisions to re- 
purchase or change a currently owned automobile make 
are determined by the sequence of the consumer’s previous 
ownership experiences with present and past makes. The 
hypothesis is supported by analysis of a sample of new 
car purchasers. 


Advancing the Experimental Method in Marketing, 
R. J. HOLLOWAY and ROD WHITE, February 
1964, 25. 


A formal center has been established to encourage the 
use of experimentation in the study of a wide variety of 
activities related to business, including consumer behavior 
and other facets of marketing. 

Early efforts of the personnel at the Center include ex- 
perimentation in conformity, communications, cognitive 
dissonance, ethics, and effort as related to satisfaction. The 
results of the early work have been encouraging and it is 
now anticipated that the Center will be a permanent re- 
search unit. 


Advertising Effectiveness and Risk in the Consumer 
Decision Process, J. A. BARACH, August 1969, 
314. 


The persuasion of advertising is examined in terms of 
the risks women face in their decisions as consumers. Ex- 
perimental results relate self-confidence, risk style, and 
product importance to the effect of TV commercials on 
brand choices for regular and instant coffee, shampoo, 
margarine, and household wraps. The data confirm the 
curvilinear effect of generalized self-confidence on persuasi- 
bility. They also show that persuasion is strongly affected 
by a woman’s risk style. The effects of these psychological 
variables are enhanced for more important products, while 
the overall level of persuasion decreases as importance in- 
creases. 


Analysis of Retail Advertising Behavior, W. F. MASSY 
and R. E. FRANK, November 1966, 378. 


Retailer-placed newspaper advertising is often an im- 
portant component of a manufacturer’s promotional mix. 
This article examines the relation between the size of a 
manufacturer’s advertising allowance and the response of 
retail advertisers. The brand’s market share and the time 
since the last ad for the brand by the store are treated as 
intervening variables. The product studied is a food item 
that is often used to stimulate total store traffic. 


Application of Survey Research Methods to “Model 
Line” Decisions, The, IRVING CRESPI, February 
1964, 30. 


Of the many considerations that enter into the final de- 
cision as to what should be a company’s model line, one 
of the more important is that of user needs and wants. In 
the main, research in this regard has focused on individual 
products. Research can be designed to provide a total 
model line picture based on user needs and wants. While 
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there are considerable advantages to be gained thereby, a 
number of special methodological problems must be re- 
solved in order for such research to provide usable informa- 
tion. 


Are Some Consumers More Prone to Purchase Private 
Brands? T. R. RAO, November 1969, 447. 


Is there any evidence to support the statement that 
private brand purchasers constitute an identifiable market 
segment? Do these consumers differentiate among different 
private brands of the same product from different stores? 
Answers to these basic questions with respect to market 
delineation of private brands are essential to develop a 
realistic theory of private branding. This article discusses 
some characteristics of private brand purchasing of a food 
product via a probabilistic approach. 


Combination of Survey Methods, S. L. PAYNE, May 
1964, 61. 


Survey researchers in the past have tended to look upon 
personal interviews, telephone interviews, and mail ques- 
tionnaires as alternative methods. Reported here is a home- 
use product test which utilizes all three methods in com- 


bination, each obtaining appropriate information from the 
same households. 


Comments on Venkatesan and Haaland’s Test of the 
Festinger-Maccoby Divided Attention Hypothesis, 
S. W. BITHER, May 1969, 237. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Comparison of American and British Repeat-Buying 
Habits, A, A. S. C. EHRENBERG and G. J. GOOD- 
HARDT, February 1968, 29. 


American and British repeat-buying habits are the same. 


Comparison of Brand-Share Data by 1hree Reporting 
Systems, HENRY ASSAEL, November 1967, 400. 


Brand-share data derived from three reporting systems: 
store audits, consumer panels, and a centralized telephone 
survey, are correlated to determine the comparability of the 
measures. All three systems are in close agreement in meas- 
uring changes in market shares for relatively stable brands. 
For stable brands, the extent of agreement between meas- 
ures is low and can be explained by chance variation alone. 


Consumer Flavor Preference Factors in Food Product 
Design, J. O. EASTLACK, Jr., February 1964, 38. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Correlates of Grocery Product Consumption Rates, 
R. E. FRANK, W. F. MASSY, and H. W. BOYD, 
May 1967, 184. 


Media strategies aimed at penetrating the heavy half are 
frequently based on matching socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic profiles of the media under consideration to those 
believed representative of the target group. This assumes 
that socioeconomic and demographic variables are cor- 
related with product consumption. The authors evaluate 
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the validity of this assumption by analyzing the relation- 
ship between socioeconomic-demographic variables and 
consumption for each of 57 grocery products. 


Determinants of Private Brand Attitude, JOHN G. 
MYERS, February 1967, 73. 


Differences in price and promotional elasticity are 
potentially the most useful criteria for market segment 
identification of low cost consumer goods. This article 
presents an approach to segment identification using pri- 
vate brand attitudes. Various possible determinants are 
tested on data from a field study of females’ attitudes to- 
ward private brands. 


Development of Brand Loyalty: An Experimental Study, 
The, J. D. MCCONNELL, February 1968, 13. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Development of Brand Loyalty, The, W. T. TUCKER, 
August 1964, 32. 


The experiment reported here examines the growth of 
brand loyalty in a setting where there is no prior consumer 
knowledge about any of the available brands. Search be- 
havior precedes the development of brand loyalty, which 
grows to measurable strength despite the virtual identity 
of the available brands suggesting that some consumers are 
prone to brand-loyal behavior. 


Disaggregative Model for the Generation of Sales, The, 
HASKEL BENISHAY, February 1965, 74. 


This paper views total sales as a two-phase random phe- 
nomenon: a randomly determined number of customers, 
and a randomly determined dollar size of an individual 
sale. Some properties of total sales so viewed are derived 
and possible applications in a marketing context are in- 
dicated. 


Divided Attention and Television Commercials: An Ex- 
perimental Study, M. VENKATESAN and G. A. 
HAALAND, May 1968, 203. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Effect of Question Order on Response, The, N. M. 
BRADBURN and W. M. MASON, November 1964, 
ai. 


The effects of question order were tested by using al- 
ternate forms of an interview schedule in which significant 
sections were systematically rotated. The major conclusion 
drawn from the data was ‘hat responses to questions 
such as those tested—questions of self-report and self- 
evaluation—are relatively unaffected by order of presenta- 
tion. 


Effect of Question Wording on Response Distribution, 
MARVIN BELKIN and SEYMOUR LIEBERMAN, 
August 1967, 312. 


The effect of different question wordings on response 
distribution is often discussed but seldom empirically tested. 
Even if the wordings are empirically tested, differences in 
response distribution are not usually noted. This note 
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discusses a study in which different question wordings were 
tested and different response distributions were found. 


Effect of ROP Color on Newspaper Advertising, The, 
B. B. GARDNER and Y. A. COHEN, May 1964, 68. 


The authors report a study of reactions to four depart- 
ment store ads, two with color and two with black and 
white. The ads with color evoked more positive reactions 
to the merchandise and were more often identified with 
higher status stores. 


Elasticity of Product Bias, R. D. SCHOOLER and 
A. R. WILDT, February 1968, 78. 


This article establishes the concept and measure of the 
elasticity of product bias. It demonstrates that, for most 
consumers, the effect of product bias on the selection de- 
cision between similar, alternative domestic and foreign 
goods can be offset by manipulation of the price differential. 


Eliminating Consumer Biases in Survey Data by Bal- 
anced Tabulation, P. H. BENSON, November 1964, 
66. 


Consumers rate brands higher if they are familiar with 
them. Thus, more widely known brands receive higher 
ratings in consumer surveys than do less well-known brands 
that are superior in quality. The purpose of this paper is 
to introduce a procedure to correct data for consumer 
biases toward better-known and more widely used brands. 


Estimating Advertising Effectiveness: Some Pitfalls in 
Econometric Methods, R. E. QUANDT, May 1964, 
at. 


The attempt to estimate the effectiveness of advertising 
by means of standard econometric models often fails be- 
cause (i) data are contaminated, (ii) the preconditions for 
the applicability of the statistical model are not met, (iii) 
the underlying economic model is defective. These sources 
of the future of such approaches is assessed. 


Estimating the Proportion of Loyal Buyers, A. S. C. 
EHRENBERG, February 1964, 56. 


Of the people who buy a brand or product in a given 
period of time, a certain number—the “loyal” buyers— 
will buy again in a later one. The proportion of buyers 
who are loyal in both can be predicted from a mathematical 
model, using observed data relating to one period only. 

In verifying the predictions against the actually observed 
loyalty proportion for the following period, the goodness 
of fit has, with one exception, averaged about half a 
percentage point for loyalty percentages ranging from less 
than one percent to over 25 percent. Practical applications 
of developments of this kind are also discussed. 


Evaluation of Alternative Rating Devices for Consumer 
Research, An, JACK ABRAMS, May 1966, 189. 
See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 
Evaluation of Subjective Information, The, G. J. 


BRABB and E. D. MORRISON, November 1964, 
40. 


This paper presents a model for the evaluation of in- 
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dividuals used as sources for subjective information. The 
evaluation is based upon the amount and nature of the 
individual’s relevant experience and the consistency and 
completeness of the information he provides. 


Experimental Analysis of Theory of Promotion at 
Point of Consumption, R. T. PETERSON, August 
1969, 347. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Factor Analytical Model of Brand Loyalty, A, J. N. 
SHETH, November 1968, 395. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Factors Influencing the Relationship Between Buying 
Plans and Ad Readership, S. A. SMITH, February 
1965, 40. 


Although generally more prospects than nonprospects 
read ads, little is known of the sources of variance in reader- 
prospect relationships. This study investigates the effects 
on this relationship of product advertised and ad size. 
Based on 413 Philadelphia Inquirer ads appearing over 
a one-year period, the analysis differentiated the ads into 
five product and four size categories. The results showed 
that the product advertised has moderate but statistically 
significant effects on reader-prospect relationship, while ad 
size and product size interaction are nonsignificant. 


Family Branding and Consumer Brand Choice, J. N. 
FRY, August 1967, 237. 


Generalized preferences, inferred from a positive associa- 
tion in household purchasing behavior for a family brand 
across product categories, are operate for a wide variety 
of family brands and product categories. The degree of 
generalized preference for a family brand across specified 
product categories seems to be related positively to the 
similarity of brand competition and object brand price 
levels for those products. 


Formulation of an Index of Propensity to Buy, JAMES 
ROTHMAN, May 1964, 21. 


Four different methods of estimating overall attitudes 
towards a brand are described. A method for determining 
their relative effectiveness as indicators of propensity to buy 
the brand is then proposed. 

Results obtained for the administration of this method 
on four different brands in two different product groups 
are then presented and conclusions drawn on the relative 
effectiveness of the different methods. 


Household Correlates of Purchase Price for Grocery 
Products, R. E. FRANK, P. E. GREEN, and H. F. 
SIEBER, Jr., February 1967, 54. 


The authors report a study of the correlation between 
selected household socioeconomic and purchasing char- 
acteristics and the average purchase price paid for a 
grocery product, replicated over each of 44 different food 
and household items. Though the partial correlations 
are low, they nonetheless are reasonably consistent across 
products. 
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Influence of Product Preference on Dissonance Reduc- 
tion, L. A. LO SCIUTO and ROBERT PERLOFF, 
August 1967, 286. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Informal Social Group Influence on Consumer Brand 
Choice, R. E. WITT, November 1969, 473. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Interpersonal Orientation to the Study of Consumer 
Behavior, An, J. B. COHEN, August 1967, 270. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Interproduct Household Loyalty to Brands, YORAM 
WIND and R. E. FRANK, November 1969, 434. 


This article reports pairwise correlation coefficients be- 
tween 38 grocery products based on two different measures 
of household brand purchasing behavior. The modest mag- 
nitude of these coefficients implies that situation-specific 
as opposed to general household characteristics are the 
best candidates for predicting brand buying behavior 
within products. 


Interviewer and His Environment, The, C. S. MAYER, 
November 1964, 24. 


An interviewer is confronted by many environmental 
factors which influence his effectiveness. This article at- 
tempts to establish the significance of some of them. 


Interviewer Bias Revisited, H. W. BOYD, Jr. and 
RALPH WESTFALL, February 1965, 58. 


Ten years ago the authors surveyed the problem of inter- 
viewer bias and concluded that it was one of the major 
sources of error in survey research. A recent survey of the 
subject confirms the continued existence of the problem. 
Some significant gains have been achieved in dealing with 
interviewer bias during the intervening decade, but the 
same problems still exist to a major degree and relatively 
little is being done to solve them. 


Introducing Bias Intentionally into Survey Techniques, 
RAY TORTOLANI, February 1965, 51. 


Sometimes bias can be employed as a beneficial tool 
of marketing research techniques. This article describes a 
case study in which a form of bias was implemented in a 
consumer test to provide the answers to an acute marketing 
problem. 


Making Marketing Research More Effective by Using 
the Administrative Process, H. W. BOYD, Jr. and 
S. H. BRITT, February 1965, 13. 


This article demonstrates how both marketing research 
executives and management executives can make efficient 
use of information about the marketplace—by the use of 
the administrative process. 

Too many business executives are disappointed—even 
disenchanted—with the results of marketing research. Too 
frequently the point of view is expressed that marketing 
research is simply semi-scientific hindsight. 
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But the opposite view is that the ability of marketing re- 
searchers to generate pertinent marketing information has 
outdistanced the likelihood that management will use such 
information effectively in decision-making. 


Measurement of Corporate Images by the Semantic 
Differential, M. L. CLARK, THEODORE CLEV- 
ENGER, Jr. and G. A. LAZIER, February 1965, 80. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Market Learning of New Residents, A. R. ANDREA- 
SEN and P. G. DURKSON, May 1968, 166. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Measuring the Market Impact of Technical Services, 
L. S. SIMON, February 1965, 32. 


The success of a firm’s marketing strategy may hinge 
upon the effective rendering of technical services. This 
article defines five points of customer sensitivity to the 
service operation, develops measures of service perform- 
ance for these points, and delineates a system for ascer- 
taining the impact of technical services. 


Market Research in the Development of a New Type- 
writer, B. G. WOLFSIE, February 1964, 35. 


A research pattern that required an unusual degree of 
coordination among the Marketing Research, Research and 
Development, Production Engineering, and Sales Promotion 
Departments characterized the market research conducted 
prior to the introduction of the new Royal office electric 
typewriter, the Electress. In this research, the findings of 
each phase of the overall study were translated immediately 


Measuring the Utility Added by Branding and Grading, 
HENRY LARZELERE, JAMES MAKENS and 
RAYMOND MARQUARDT, February 1965, 45. 


into actual design modifications and later into the formula- 
tion of an effective demonstration for use by the sales 
force. 


This article presents a technique for measuring the value 
added by product branding. This method can be used to 
determine whether consumers will pay a premium for one 


brand over another. It also yields an estimate of the per- 
centage of the population willing to pay various premiums 
in order to obtain the brand they prefer. 


Marketing Mix Decisions for New Products, PHILIP 
KOTLER, February 1964, 43. 


In evaluating a new product idea, it can be misleading to Media Selection by Linear Programming, D. B. 
consider only one conception of the product’s attributes and BROWN and M. R. WARSHAW, February 1965, 


marketing program. Different conceptions of the marketing 83. 


will yield different estimates of profit potential. The author 
shows how the “best” marketing mix can be found under 
the conditions of limited information. The estimated profit 
potential of this best mix becomes the basis for judging 
whether the company should develop the new product. 


Linear programming models for media selection have 
limited application because the function describing the ag- 
gregate response to additional inputs of advertising effort 
is generally nonlinear. The authors present a general media 
mix model which assumes linear response and illustrate 


how the model can be modified to accommodate nonlinear- 
ity while still using the revised simplex method as a solution 
algorithm. 


Marketing Research in the Emerging Economies, H. W. 
BOYD, R. E. FRANK, W. F. MASSY, and MOS- 
TAFA ZOHEIR, November 1964, 20. 


There is little evidence that marketing research is being 
used to any extent in underdeveloped countries. Obstacles 


Method for Understanding Price Determinants, A, W. 
M. MORGENROTH, August 1964, 17. 


and technical difficulties in applying research techniques in 
these countries are discussed, and it is shown that market- 
ing research practices often cannot be exported without 
modification. 


Markov Chains Applied to Marketing, G. P. H. STYAN 


and HARRY SMITH, Jr., February 1964, 50. 


The classical approach to market behavioral analysis 
rarely uses data provided by the transitional, or switching, 
habits of the consumer. In this article, the authors have 


The binary flow chart is used to study and simulate price 
decisions. The elements uncovered include both market 
factors and organizational factors. Testing the model for 
predictive accuracy and simulative ability is reviewed. Mar- 
keting implications include a legitimate defense against 
charges of collusion in price-setting in an oligopoly, and a 
better understanding of the market’s reaction to organiza- 
tional components. Marketing strategists may benefit from 
insights into competitors’ behavior, and from tools useful 
for developing strategies in different markets. 


taken types of laundry powders purchased by a housewife aati p R 
to define the state space of a Markov chain. Using this Minimizing Interviews Through Sequential Sampling, 
model future purchase behavior is predicted, and statistical E. M. BIRT and R. H. BROGREN, February 1964, 


inferences on the switching habits are made. 65. 


A practical use of sequential sampling is demonstrated 
to minimize the number of interviews necessary in field 
studies and yet retain accuracy of results possible only 
through adherence to sound statistical methods. 


Mathematical Modeling Approach to Product Line 
Decisions, A, G. L. URBAN, February 1969, 40. 


Interdependencies among brands in a firm’s product line 
should be considered when marketing strategies are for- 
mulated. This article develops a mathematical model of 
the interaction among products for normative strategy 
recommendations. An empirical example applying the a 
priori model to a product line decision suggests that the 
model prespecification is relevant and useful. 


Model-Building in Marketing Research, W. F. MASSY 
and F. E. WEBSTER, Jr., May 1964, 9. 


The relationship between behavioral and optimization 
models should be more clearly understood. The authors 
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define the characteristics of each, using published market 
research findings. They discuss the implications of the be- 
havioral-optimization model dichotomy for the marketing 
research department, and suggest an organizational ar- 
rangement for using research data more effectively in 
management decision making. 


NBD Model of Repeat-Purchase Loyalty: An Empirical 
Investigation, G. L. GRAHN, February 1969, 72. 


This article describes a model for predicting repeat- 
purchase loyalty based on consumer panel data. A modifi- 
cation of the original model is offered that permits its 
application to areas in which brands are not purchased as 
a multiple of a single-unit pack size. Results of the original 
and modified models are shown. 


Negro and White Response to Advertising Stimuli, A. 
M. BARBAN and E. W. CUNDIFF, November 
1964, 53. 


Marketers have been directing advertising messages to 
the Negro market based upon possibly inadequate research 
findings. The study reported here, though decidedly limited 
in scope, reveals a general similarity in Negro-white re- 
sponse to printed advertising stimuli. More important, the 
study provides a methodology for directly testing and com- 
paring Negro-white reaction to advertising messages. 


New Tool for Sales Managers, A, G. D. HUGHES, 
May 1964, 32. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


On the Accuracy of Recording of Consumer Panels, 
SEYMOUR SUDMAN, I, May 1964, 14; II, August 
1964, 69. 


These articles discuss the accuracy of recording of the 
National Consumer Panel. Results are given of experi- 
ments which measured changes in accuracy of recording 
resulting from controlled changes in total work load, com- 
pensation, and training. In addition, a comparison is made 
between brand share data obtained from a panel and from 
a recall survey. 


Operations Research in European Marketing, C. K. 
RAYMOND, February 1964, 17. 


The writer reviews applications of mathematical models 
to European marketing problems selected because they 
foreshadow or complement comparable problems in the 
United States. 


Patterns of Buyer Behavior: Time for a New Approach?, 
R. J. LAWRENCE, May 1969, 137. 


Toothpaste brand purchases following a switch from a 
brand previously bought regularly are analyzed from con- 
sumer panel data. It is suggested that the results do not fit 
existing learning theory models. New categories of con- 
sumer decision processes which are meaningful from a 
behavioral point of view are recommended. 


Perceived Risk and Consumer Decision-Making, D. F. 
COX and STUART RICH, November 1964, 32. 


Telephone shopping is in many ways the easiest and most 
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convenient mode of shopping ever devised. Yet the majority 
of women surveyed did not shop by telephone during the 
course of a year. Why? The authors examine various de- 
terminants of telephone shopping and present data which 
suggest that the nature and degree of risk perceived by the 
consumer, and the manner in which she deals with per- 
ceived risk, are important determinants of decisions: (a) 
whether to shop by telephone, and (b) what items to buy by 
telephone. 


Perception of Self, Generalized Stereotypes, and Brand 
Selection, E. L. GRUBB and GREGG HUPP, Febru- 
ary 1968, 58. 


This study was designed to test a methodology for meas- 
surement of self-concept and consumer behavior in com- 
parable terms and, therefore, to further substantiate the 
relationship of self-theory to consumer behavior. The re- 
sults from this limited study were positive, indicating that 
consumers of a specific brand of automobiles perceive 
themselves with self-concepts similar to others who con- 
sume that brand and significantly different from owners of 
a competing brand. 


Postponement, Speculation and the Structure of Distri- 


bution Channels, L. P. BUCKLIN, February 1965, 
26. 


While the study of marketing has long been concerned 
with the creation of time, space, and possession utilities 
much of the literature of the field has dealt with the prob- 
lems of ownership. Issues involving space and time, in 
particular, have been scarcely touched. The role of time 
with respect to the character of the structure of distribution 
channels, for example, has just begun to be charted. The 
purpose of this article is to derive a principle describing the 
effect of temporal factors upon distribution systems. 


Predicting Short-Term Changes in Market Share as a 
Function of Advertising Strategy, R. D. BUZZELL, 
August 1964, 27. 


This article presents the results of a series of multiple 
regression analyses in which past market share, advertising 
expenditure share, and test scores for television commer- 
cials were used to predict changes in market shares. The 
results suggest that the quality of advertising message 
content-and-presentation, as measured by the test scores, 
is closely related to short-term changes in market shares 
for food and drug products. This relationship implies 
that marketing models based on dollar expenditures alone 
cannot provide sufficient explanations of market response 
to advertising. 


Preference Distribution Analysis: A Rejoinder, R. L. 
DAY, November 1968, 438. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Prepurchase Information Seeking Behavior of New Car 
Purchasers—The Learning Hypothesis, P. D. BEN- 
NETT and R. M. MANDELL, November 1969, 
430. 


This article reports the results of an empirical test of 
hypotheses derived from learning theory in an attempt to 
explain prepurchase information seeking behavior in terms 
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of repeat purchase data. Experience alone, measured by 
the number of times the choice decision has been faced, 
appears not to affect information seeking behavior. Posi- 
tively reinforced past choices, measured in aggregate or 
in sequence, decrease the amount of prepurchase infor- 
mation seeking in which consumers engaged. 


Responsiveness of Food Sales to Supermarket Shelf 
Space Changes, The, KEITH COX, May 1964, 63. 


This article tests the hypotheses that food product sales 
are responsive to changes in shelf space and that “impulse” 
items are relatively more responsive than staples. 


Risk-Reduction Processes in Repetitive Consumer Be- 
havior, J. N. SHETH and M. VENKATESAN, Aug- 
ust 1968, 307. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Product Test Results Using Three Different Method- 
ologies, ROGER BENGSTON and HENRY BREN- 
NER, November 1964, 49. 


Consumer product testing is of growing importance as 
more consumer goods manufacturers test product changes 
and new products before going to the market place. But 
what of the techniques used for product testing? This article 
brings out that different testing techniques may produce 
different results. 


Sample of a Scattered Group, A, BERNARD LAZER- 
WITZ, February 1964, 68. 


City directory and block supplement techniques are used 
as the sample design for a scattered metropolitan popula- 
tion. The problems arising out of varying selection rates 
within dwelling units are handled by the use of a screen- 
ing phase in the field and subsequent stratification of 
dwelling units by number of eligible respondents. The 


Random Sampling by Telephone: A New and Improved 
Method, S. L. COOPER, November 1964, 45. 


Conventional telephone directory sampling techniques 
fall short of producing a perfect sample of domestic tele- 
phone subscribers. Near the end of the 1963-64 local 


results of this design point up the feasibility of using a city 
directory technique to sample widely scattered groups with 
relatively small increases in sample variances. 


telephone directory year, when the number of new, but as 
yet unlisted, telephones was at its maximum, 18 percent 
of private telephones in use in the Greater Cincinnati area 
were not listed in the current directory. By means of a 
new technique for obtaining numbers, one large source of 
sampling error can now be virtually eliminated in sampling 
private telephone subscribers, whether listed or not. 


Sample Sizes in Chi-Square Tests, R. C. SPROWLS, 
February 1964, 60. 


The concepts of alpha error, beta error, power and al- 
ternative hypotheses are first developed for a simple per- 
centage problem in market research. These concepts are 
then used to explain the method of calculating sample 
size in the multi-cell case using the non-central Chi-Square 
distribution. The development is by means of an adver- 
tising research problem for delineating “different” geo- 
graphical trading areas and the sample size necessary to 
detect differences of given magnitudes. 


Random Selection of Respondents Within Households 
in Telephone Surveys, V.C. TROLDAHL and R. E. 
CARTER, Jr., May 1964, 71. 


When interviewing by telephone, it is relatively difficult 
to make a random selection of adult respondents from 
within the households reached. The authors propose a new 
technique for within-household selection and present data 
concerning the effects of this procedure as used in surveys 
in Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Champaign-Urbana, Illincis. 


Semantic Generalization in the Formation of Consumer 
Attitudes, H. S. ROMAN, August 1969, 369. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Sequential Estimation as a Tool in Marketing Research, 


Reevaluation of Preference Distribution Analysis, J. R. JACK MOSHMAN, November 1964, 62. 


TAYLOR, November 1968, 434. 

Sequential estimation is proposed as a rigorous, asymp- 
totically valid technique in cases where it is administra- 
tively feasible to draw sample units one at a time. A 
special two-sample procedure is described as an alterna- 
Regularity of Reading, SIMON BROADBENT, August tive when it is more practical to conduct the sampling 

1964, 50. in large batches. The validity of neither technique requires 
prior knowledge of assumptions about the variance of the 
response parameter. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


People do not separate neatly into the categories of 
regular readers of a publication and nonreaders: some read 
issues occasionally. This paper shows that it is important 
to have data on their regularity of reading. Different 
models describing this situation have been proposed. The 


Some Questions of Ethics in Marketing Research, A. 
B. BLANKENSHIP, May 1964, 26. 


paper suggests another family of distributions which has 
certain advantages. It shows how regularity can be used 
to help in choosing publications for a schedule. The ad- 
vertiser’s real concern, even more than in this information, 
lies in the exposure distribution for all issues on his 
schedule of different publications. The paper indicates an 
analytic method for estimating this joint exposure distri- 
bution. 


Two professional societies have recently adopted ethical 
codes for marketing research and surveys, and a third is in 
process of doing the same. With recent disclosures in 
Washington about practices in the field of audience meas- 
urement, there is increasing concern with ethics. 

The author argues that no code of ethics can ever solve 
the situation, and cites some examples, several of which 
are controversial. 
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Soviet Research on Audience Reaction to Motion Pic- 
tures, JOHN RIMBERG, February 1965, 56. 


Marketing research studies in Communist countries are 
not altogether new. The motion picture industry in the 
Soviet Union has been conducting such studies for decades. 
Consumer opinion has always been important to the Soviet 
film business. Open discussion and anonymous question- 
naires are used to ascertain consumer reaction to the prod- 
ucts of the Soviet film industry, as a guide to future output. 


Survey Data as Evidence in Trademark Infringement 
Cases, D. L. THOMPSON, February 1965, 64. 


There are still many basic, unresolved issues with re- 
spect to the status of survey data as legal evidence. In 
cases involving unfair trade, particularly alleged trade- 
mark infringement, public opinion surveys exist as an 
attractive, logical basis for making a decision. Increasingly, 
litigants have attempted to introduce such data, often with 
quite unpredicted and unexpected results. 

Evaluation is made of major survey research problem 
areas in terms of their legal significance. The article is 
designed to acquaint the survey research specialist with 
some of the practical and conceptual problems encountered 
in preparing survey data for court. 


Testing Brand-Switching Models, D. G. MORRISON, 
November 1966, 401. 


In most proposed models of consumer behavior, analyti- 
cal methods of parameter estimation have proven intracta- 
ble. In this article a computational method for obtaining 
minimum chi-square estimates is presented. In this method 
a goodness-of-fit statistic that can be used for testing 
hypotheses is a by-product of the parameter estimation. A 
quantitative approach for discriminating among competing 
models of consumer behavior is also developed. Some 
empirical results are presented to illustrate the concepts 
developed. 


Testing Test Market Predictions, J. A. GOLD, August 
1964, 8. 


Test marketing involves a number of assumptions. The 
most inherent assumption is projectability, i.e., the ability 
of the test areas to accurately represent the larger geo- 
graphic region to which the test results will be applied. An 
experimental method is described which tests statistically 
the degree of confidence that may be placed on projected 
test market results. Marketers with access to the geographic 
pattern of their national sales can readily apply this tech- 
nique for measuring the validity of test marketing for their 
own products. 


Testing Test Market Predictions Comments: E. M. 
BERDY and V. L. COLE; Reply: J. A. GOLD, May 
1965, 196. 


These comments take issue with the article by Jack A. 
Gold in the August 1964 issue to the effect that predictions 
based on test markets tend to yield very poor results. In 
a rejoinder, Mr. Gold defends his point of view. 


Two Source Effects in Magazine Advertising, D. A. 
FUCHS, August 1964, 59. 
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An experiment was conducted to test the effects of 
magazine and sponsoring company’s prestige on attitudes 
toward unknown advertised products. Hypotheses derived 
from “the principle of congruity” were confirmed; the 
dependent attitudes changed generally as a linear function 
of the prestige of the two source components. 


Validity and Comparability of Mail and Personal Inter- 
view Surveys, The, R. C. NUCKOLS, February 1964, 
11. 


The validity of life insurance ownership data obtained 
by personal interview and mail panel surveys is examined 
by checking responses against company records. The sur- 
veys also are compared with census distributions and with 
each other. The hypothesis is tested that the interrelation- 
ship between items will hold even when items are known 
to contain bias. The results have implications for personal 
interview and for mail panel surveys. 


White and Negro Responses to Package Designs, H. E. 
KRUGMAN, May 1966, 199. 


White and Negro beer drinkers were tested on proposed 
package designs for a new malt liquor. Verbal measures 
and preference and physical measures of pupil dilation 
showed that both groups responded better to designs pre- 
pared for whites than to designs prepared for Negroes. The 
client was encouraged to select one package design to serve 
both markets. 


Why Does Brand Loyalty Vary Over Products?, J. U. 
FARLEY, November 1964, 9. 


This paper tests hypotheses about why measured “brand 
loyalty” varies over product classes. Factor analysis is 
used to solve certain difficulties in the empirical testing. 
Brand switching in a product class appears to be associated 
with price activity, distribution, characteristics of the supply 
structure, and the importance of the product in the con- 
sumer’s consumption patterns. 


COMPUTER APPLICATIONS 


BMD Biomedical Computer Programs for Data Descrip- 
tion and Statistical Analyses [CAMR 11], W. J. 
DIXON, February 1969, 93. 


CEMD/DEMD: Nonmetric Individual Differences 
Model for (Elastic) Multidimensional Data Reduction 
—To Handle N Sets of Multivariate Data [CAMR 
8], V. E. McGEE, August 1968, 322. 


COFIS: An IBM 360/65 FORTRAN IV Program for 
Configural Scoring [CAMR 5], F. J. CARMONE, Jr., 
P. E. GREEN, and P. J. ROBINSON, August 1968, 
319. 


Computer Models in Advertising Media Selection, D. H. 
GENSCH, November 1968, 414. 


Computer Programs for the Analysis of Consumer 
Panel Data, R. E. FRANK and W. F. MASSY, May 
1968, 210. 
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Computer Simulation Model for Selecting Advertising 
Schedules, A, D. H. GENSCH, May 1969, 203. 


Computer System for Controlling Interviewer Costs, A, 
C. S. MAYER, August 1968, 312. 


EMD: A FORTRAN IV Program for Nonmetric (Elas- 
tic) Multidimensional Data Reduction [CAMR 7], 
V. E. McGEE, August 1968, 321. 


FORTRAN IV Program for Multiple Regression of 
Dichotomous Data, A [CAMR 9], J. L. L. MILLER, 
November 1968, 425. 


Market-Oriented Management Systems: The Current 
Status, A. E. AMSTUTZ, November 1969, 481. 


MONANOVA—Monotone Analysis of Variance, A 
FORTRAN IV Program for Nonmetric Analysis of 
Factorial Experiments [CAMR 13], J. B. KRUSKAL 
and F. J. CARMONE, Jr., November 1969, 497. 


Nonparametric Statistical System [CAMR 10], JOHN 
MORRIS, February 1969, 93. 


Nonparametric Statistics on the Computer, JOHN 
MORRIS, February 1969, 86. 


Numerical Taxonomy in Marketing Analysis: A Review 
Article, R. E. FRANK and P. E. GREEN, February 
1969, 83. 


Report on MAPP—Progress in Mathematical Analysis 
of Perception and Preference, P. J. ROBINSON and 
F. J. CARMONE, JR., February 1968, 94. 


Series Approximation for Negative Binomial Parameter 
Estimation, A, D. G. MORRISON, August 1969, 
355. 


STAT PREF: An IBM 360/65 FORTRAN IV Pro- 
gram Package for Unidimensional Scaling of Prefer- 
ence Data [CAMR 3], J. M. W. HOGEN, May 1968, 
218. 


SYMAP: Computer Graphics for Marketing Manage- 
ment, J. S. WOLF, August 1969, 357. 


System for the Analysis of Consumer Panel Data, A 
[CAMR 2], R. E. FRANK and W. F. MASSY, May 
‘1968, 218. 


TORSCA-9: An IBM 360/75 FORTRAN IV Program 
for Nonmetric Multidimensional Scaling [CAMR 6], 
F. W. YOUNG, August 1968, 319. 


TRICON: An IBM 360/65 FORTRAN IV Program 
for the Triangularization of Conjoint Similarities Data 
[CAMR 4], F. J. CARMONE, Jr., P. E. GREEN, 
and P. J. ROBINSON, May 1968, 219. 
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TRICON II: An IBM 360/65 FORTRAN IV Program 
for Computing Slater’s i in the Triangularization of 
Conjoint Similarities Data [CAMR 12], S. M. 
JOLLY and P. E. GREEN, May 1969, 215. 


WAGS: An IBM 7040/360-65 Program to Compute 
Weighted Agreement Scores for Multidimensional 
Scaling [CAMR 1], P. E. GREEN, F. J. CARMONE, 
Jr., and P. J. ROBINSON, February 1968, 95. 


CONSUMER AND MARKET AREA RESEARCH 


Adaptive Behavior in Automobile Brand Choices, F. E. 
MAY, February 1969, 62. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Advertising Effectiveness and Risk in the Consumer De- 
cision Process, J. A. BARACH, August 1969, 314. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Analysis of Irregular Two-Dimensional Distributions of 
Consumer Buying Choices, P. H. BENSON, August 
1966, 279. 


This article develops and applies a solution for mathe- 
matically describing two-dimensional distributions of buy- 
ing choices. The procedure applies the modified lognormal 
function which is advocated for analyzing irregular one- 
dimensional distributions. The result, in the form of a 
sales dot diagram, is a useful management tool. 


Are Some Consumers More Prone to Purchase Private 
Brands?, T. R. RAO, November 1969, 447. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Attitude Changes Toward Foreign Products, C. C. 
REIERSON, November 1967, 385. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Attitude Measurement in a Bilingual Culture, R. W. 
CROSBY, November 1969, 421. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Bias in Multiple Discriminant Analysis, R. E. FRANK, 
W. F. MASSY, and D. G. MORRISON, August 
1965, 250. 


Sample-estimates of predictive power in N-way dis- 
criminant analysis are likely to be subject to a strong 
upward bias. This bias occurs because the discriminant 
technique tends to fit the sample data in ways that are 
systematically better than would be expected by chance, 
even if the underlying populations are identical (i.e., no 
predictive power truly exists). Sample tests of predictive 
power against chance models are often invalid, and no 
simple methods of adjusting for the bias are available, as 
in the analogous case of multiple regression. The nature 
and causes of sample bias are discussed, and two valida- 
tion procedures are presented and illustrated that can be 
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used to obtain realistic estimates of predictive power in 
discriminant analysis. 


Can New Product Buyers be Identified?, E. A. PES- 
SEMIER, P. C. BURGER, and D. J. TIGERT, 
November 1967, 349. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Canadian Consumer Expectational Data: An Evaluation, 
J. A. MURRAY, February 1969, 54. 


This study of the Canadian consumer indicates that 
major decisions requiring a longer planning period before 
purchase can more easily be predicted from attitudinal 
data than can other purchases. However, for more routine 
purchases such macro determinants as income and house- 
hold formations seem to be better predictors. 


Canonical Analysis of Relations between Socioeconomic 
Risk and Personal Influence in Purchase Decisions, 
MICHAEL PERRY and B. C. HAMM, August 
1969, 351. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Characteristics of Thrift Deposit Owners, H. J. CLAY- 
CAMP, May 1965, 163. 


Multiple discriminant analyses of consumer owners of 
thrift deposits in commercial banks and savings and loan 
associations show that measures obtained by a standard 
pencil-and-paper psychological test prove to be more ef- 
fective than standard socioeconomic variables and asset 
balances in discriminating among consumer groups. 


Choice Criteria, Decision Behavior, and Personality, 
J. B. KERNAN, May 1968, 155. 


Do expected value, maximin, coefficient of optimism, 
and minimax regret describe real-world decision making, 
or are these terms limited to theoretical reasoning? This 
article reports a study designed to test the empirical cor- 
respondence of decision theory and the relationship be- 
tween decision behavior and personality. 


Comparison of American and British Repeat-Buying 
Habits, A, A. S.C. EHRENBERG and G. J. GOOD- 
HARDT, February 1968, 29. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Competitive Impact of a New Supermarket, L. P. 
BUCKLIN, November 1967, 356. 


The opening of a large supermarket creates heightened 
competition and concern about the concentration of food 
sales. This article explores the effect of one such opening. 
Before and after measures of market share are used to 
determine the kinds of store that were affected and the 
kind of patronage attracted. 


Computer Programs for the Analysis of Consumer Panel 
Data, R. E. FRANK and W. F. MASSY, May 1968, 
210. 
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The data generated by continuous consumer panels rep- 
resent a large “mine” of information for analyzing cus- 
tomer behavior regarding frequently purchased food and 
household products. Despite the value of this information, 
little has been done to make it accessible. Aware of this 
difficulty, the authors describe a system of computer pro- 
grams for the IBM 7090; this greatly facilitates the process 
required to convert the raw data into a useful form. The 
resulting time series and cross-sectional summary measures 
are applicable to a wide range of marketing problems. The 
programming system is flexible enough to generate many 
additional measures with relatively minor modification. 


Conditional Trend Analysis: A Breakdown by Initial 
Purchasing Level, G. J. GOODHARDT and A. S. 
C. EHRENBERG, May 1967, 155. 


A method of analyzing the components of a trend in 
consumer purchasing is described. An empirically-based 
mathematical model is first used to predict the purchasing 
pattern in the absence of a trend. Comparison between 
the observed data and these predicted norms permits a 
detailed evaluation of the trend. Two examples of practical 
applications of the technique are presented. 


Conditional Trend Analysis: A Model that Allows for 
Nonusers, D. G. MORRISON, August 1969, 342. 


Goodhardt and Ehrenberg have developed a useful 
stochastic model for analyzing period-to-period fluctua- 
tions in sales. In this article we generalize their model to 
allow for nonbuyers of the product category. A systematic 
bias in their simple negative binomial distribution (NBD) 
model is demonstrated. In fact if the proportion of non- 
buyers is large, the simple model will be wrong. Explicit 
formulas and directions allow a moderately sophisticated 
analyst to perform his own conditional trend analysis. 


Congruence Relationships Between Self Images and 
Product Brands, I. J. DOLICH, February 1969, 80. 


Similarities of brand images with self images were tested 
to determine differences between (a) most preferred and 
least preferred brands, (b) socially consumed and privately 
consumed products, and (c) real-self and ideal-self image 
relationships. 


Consumer and His Alternatives: An Experimental Ap- 
proach, The, L. K. ANDERSON, J. R. TAYLOR, 
and R. J. HOLLOWAY, February 1966, 62. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Consumer Choice Behavior: An Experimental Ap- 
proach, FLEMMING HANSEN, November 1969, 
436. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Consumer Convenience and Retail Area Structure, D. L. 
THOMPSON, February 1967, 37. 


This article presents five behavioral propositions to a 
model of retail area structure. A method is illustrated for 
using Census data to evaluate changes in the pattern of 
commercial dominance within a metropolitan retail trading 
area. 
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Consumer Goals and Reactions to a Communication 
Source, JOHN WILDING and R. A. BAUER, Feb- 
ruary 1968, 73. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Consumer’s Purchase Decision Process: Stochastic Mod- 
els, T. R. RAO, August 1969, 321. 


Little progress has been made in building realistic models 
of consumer’s purchase behavior as a function of the 
dynamic environment in which she makes her buying 
decisions. This article analyzes, probabilistically, relation- 
ships among selected elements of a consumer’s purchase 
decision: brand purchased, store visited, and size of pur- 
chase. : 


Consumption Coincidence in Product Evaluation, W. P. 
DOMMERMUTH and W. J. MILLARD, Jr., No- 
vember 1967, 388. 


Can environmental conditions, extraneous to the product 
but coincidental with its use, affect consumers’ evaluations 
of product quality? This article’s experimental study sug- 
gests that they can and discusses some potential implica- 
tions. 


Correlates of Grocery Product Consumption Rates, R. 
E. FRANK, W. F. MASSY, and H. W. BOYD, May 
1967, 184. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Customer Impulse Purchasing Behavior, D. T. KOL- 
LAT and R. P. WILLETT, February 1967, 21. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Customer Impulse Purchasing Behavior: A Reexamina- 
tion, R. W. POLLAY, August 1968, 323. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Customer Impulse Purchasing Behavior: Some Research 
Notes and a Reply, R. P. WILLETT, and D. T. 
KOLLAT, August 1968, 326. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Customer-Salesman Bargaining Behavior in Retail 
Transactions, A. L. PENNINGTON, August 1968, 
255. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


“Deal-Prone” Consumer, The, F. E. WEBSTER, Jr., 
May 1965, 186. 


Deal proneness is a function of both the consumer's 
buying behavior and the frequency with which a given 
brand is sold on a deal basis. A method is developed for 
combining these factors in a statistical measure of deal 
proneness for an individual consumer. Through regression 
analysis four consumer variables are identified as having a 
significant influence on the Deal Proneness Index, but these 
variables explain only a small percentage of total variation 
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in the Index. The findings raise some doubt about the 
ability of consumer deals to accomplish the manufacturer’s 
promotional objectives. 


Determinants of Market Share, D. L. WEISS, August 
1968, 290. 


The economic well-being of a business firm can often be 
summarized in terms of its market share. Market share 
responds to price, advertising expenditures, retail availa- 
bility, and product characteristics. Marketing managers 
are compelled to understand the dynamics of market share 
behavior in these terms. This article is an analysis of 
market share movements for a low-cost, frequently pur- 
chased consumer product. It represents a first effort in 
understanding such movements for marketing manage- 
ment’s major decision variables. 


Determinants of Private Brand Attitude, JOHN G. 
MYERS, February 1967, 73. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Determining Store Trade Areas, Market Penetration, 
and Potential Sales, WILLIAM APPLEBAUM, May 
1966, 127. 


This article presents an improved method for determin- 
ing trade areas and market penetration of existing stores, 
and an analog method for estimating potential store sales 
at a given location. The analog method is derived from 
results developed from a study of existing stores. 


Developing Marketing Strategy Through Multiple Re- 
gression, G. D. HUGHES, November 1966, 411. 


Multiple regression in the cross section is explored as a 
means of identifying those attitudinal, economic, and 
sociological variables that are most closely associated with 
purchases at a selected retail store. The appropriateness of 
linear and logarithmic functions is examined and the re- 
sults are translated into recommendations for marketing 
strategy. 


Developing Marketing Strategy Through Multiple Re- 
gression, E. D. WIRTH, Jr., August 1967, 318. 


This note comments on the interpretation of multiple 
regression results in marketing analysis. 


Development of Brand Loyalty: An Experimental Study, 
The, J. D. MCCONNELL, February 1968, 13. 
See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 
Development of Brand Loyalty, The, W. T. TUCKER, 
August 1964, 32. 
See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 
Differences between Retailers’ and Consumers’ Percep- 


tions, P. J. MCCLURE and J. K. RYANS, Jr., Feb- 
ruary 1968, 35. 


Retailers, because of their close association with the 
public, have historically been described as an excellent 
source of information about consumers. Interviews with 
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consumers and appliance retailers reveal several interesting 
retailer misconceptions of consumers which may lead to 
ill-considered marketing strategies. 


Dimensions of Supermarket Choice Patterns, J. U. FAR- 
LEY, May 1968, 206. 


Interrelated measures of families’ shopping activity, 
supermarket choice behavior, and demographic character- 
istics are factors analyzed for two succeeding periods. The 
analysis discusses interpretable dimensions of shopping 
behavior and stability of the structure over time. 


Direct Observation of Purchasing Behavior, W. D. 
WELLS and L. A. LO SCIUTO, August 1966, 227. 


Much market research relies on consumers’ retrospective 
reports of purchasing behavior. This article shows that it 
is possible to supplement and enrich questionnaire results 
by making direct observations of purchasing. It describes 
the observation technique, discusses advantages and limita- 
tions, and presents some specimen results. 


Dissonance Approach to Repeat Purchasing Behavior, 
A, ROBERT MITTELSTAEDT, November 1969, 
444, 


In a laboratory study of consumer choice behavior, 
decisions tended to be repeated in conformity with a 
prediction generated from the theory of cognitive dis- 
sonance. The results suggest it may be possible, using this 
theory, to predict decision situations that will lead to re- 
peat purchases. 


Duplication of Television Viewing Between and Within 
Channels, G. J. GOODHARDT and A. S. C. 
EHRENBERG, May 1969, 169. 


The percentage of the audience of any TV program who 
watch another program on another day of the same week 
is approximately equal to the rating of the second program 
times a constant. For programs on different channels, the 
constant is one. 


Dynamic Effects of Short Duration Price Differentials on 
Gasoline Sales, H. J. CLAYCAMP, May 1966, 175. 


Multiple regression analysis utilizing easily acquired data 
is used to estimate dynamic cross-elasticity coefficients and 
the carry-over effect of short duration price differentials 
on like grades of gasoline at competing service stations. 
In spite of low coefficients of determination, four of five 
replications of the model produced highly consistent results 
indicating (1) that the first day cross-elasticity coefficient is 
algebraically less than minus one, (2) the effect increases on 
subsequent days of the differential, and (3) there is little 
or no carry-over effect once prices are made equal. 


Effect of Advertising on Liquor Brand Sales, The, J. L. 
SIMON, August 1969, 301. 


This study estimates the revenue and profit generated 
by increments of advertising expenditures for liquor brands. 
Various distributed lag regressions were fitted to ten-year 
periods for 15 brands ranging from small to largest. Found 
were annual retention rates around .75, and a logarithmic 
response function. Perhaps most important, this technique, 
pioneered by Telser and Palda, is again found useful. 
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Effects of Attitudinal and Situational Factors on Re- 
ported Choice Behavior, R. G. SANDELL, Novem- 
ber 1968, 405. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Effects of Group Influences on Consumer Brand Pref- 
erences, J. E. STAFFORD, February 1966, 68. 


The exploratory study reported here attempts to identify 
if and how informal social groups influence the brand 
preferences of their members. The results suggest, first, 
that consumers are influenced by such groups and second, 
that the extent and degree of brand loyalty behavior 
within a group is more closely related to the behavior of 
the informal leader than to the cohesiveness of the group. 


Estimating the Proportion of Loyal Buyers, A. S. C. 
EHRENBERG, February 1964, 56. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Experimental Analysis of Predecision Information Seek- 
ing, J. E. SWAN, May 1969, 192. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Experimental Analysis of Theory of Promotion at Point 
of Consumption, R. T. PETERSON, August 1969, 
347. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Experimental Study of Consumer Behavior Conformity 
and Independence, M. VENKATESAN, November 
1966, 384. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Experimental Study of Customer Effort, Expectation, 
and Satisfaction, R. N. CARDOZO, August 1965, 
244. 


Results of a laboratory experiment indicate that cus- 
tomer satisfaction with a product is influenced by the ef- 
fort expended to acquire the product, and the expectations 
concerning the product. Specifically, the experiment sug- 
gests that satisfaction with the product may be higher when 
customers expend considerable effort to obtain the product 
than when they use only modest effort. This finding is op- 
posed to usual notions of marketing efficiency and cus- 
tomer convenience. The research also suggests that cus- 
tomer satisfaction is lower when the product does not 
come up to expectations than when the product meets 
expectations. 


Exploration of Perceived Risk and Willingness to Try 
New Products, An, D. T. POPIELARZ, November 
1967, 368. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Exploring Interaction in a Marketing Situation, GER- 
ALD ALBAUM, May 1967, 168. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 
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Factor Analytical Model of Brand Loyalty, A, J. N. 
SHETH, November 1968, 395. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Family Branding and Consumer Brand Choice, J. N. 
FRY, August 1967, 237. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Forecasting the Demand for New Convenience Products, 
W. F. MASSY, November 1969, 405. 


The author’s stochastic evolutionary adoption model 
(STEAM) is briefly described. Methods for estimating its 
parameters from panel data covering the first part of the 
introductory period are outlined. A method by which the 
future purchase history of each panel household can be 
simulated and the results projected into a total market 
forecast is reported. Results obtained by applying the 
model and simulation procedure to live data for a new 
product are shown and compared with the product’s actual 
sales during the years after its introduction. 


Formulation of an Index of Propensity to Buy, JAMES 
ROTHMAN, May 1964, 21. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Geographic Mobility and Market Segmentation, A. R. 
ANDREASEN, November 1966, 341. 


The study reported here attempts to demonstrate the 
value of geographic mobility as a dimension for segmenting 
consumer markets. After setting forth a tentative theory of 
geographic mobility, the author provides evidence showing 
geographic mobilities to be high in purchasing power. Im- 
portant customers for particular products and services are 
likely to engage in product, brand and store switching. 


Handling the Neutral Vote in Paired Comparison Prod- 
uct Testing, S. H. ODESKY, May 1967, 199. 


The number of “no preference” responses in a paired 
comparison test can definitely be influenced by the wording 
of the question. More important, allocation of such re- 
sponses among the total test score can have serious effects. 
This article suggests a method for handling the neutral 
vote. 


Household Correlates of Package-Size Proneness for 
Grocery Products, R. E. Frank, S. P. DOUGLAS, 
and R. E. POLLI, November 1967, 381. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Household Correlates of Purchase Price for Grocery 
Products, R. E. FRANK, P. E. GREEN, and H. F. 
SIEBER, Jr., February 1967, 54. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Increasing Precision of Market Testing, D. K. 
HARDIN and RAYMOND MARQUARDT, No- 
vember 1967, 396. 
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One of today’s most important trends in marketing man- 
agement is the increasing use of objective decision criteria. 
As a result, market researchers must offer increased data 
accuracy at acceptable cost levels. This article describes 
one method—pairing test stores—of meeting this challenge. 
This technique consistently increased the accuracy in sales 
prediction data in testing marketing alternatives. 


Influence of Beer Brand Identification on Taste Percep- 
tion, R. I. ALLISON and K. P. UHL, August 1964, 
36. 


As a company tries to find the factors accounting for 
strong and weak markets, typical consumer explanations 
for both tend to be in terms of the physical attributes of 
the product. Carling Brewing Company used a relatively 
inexpensive experiment to help dichotomize contributing 
influences as being either product or marketing oriented 
and, also, to indicate the magnitude of the marketing influ- 
ence of various brands. The experiment involved the use 
of groups of beer drinkers that tasted (drank) and rated 
beer from nude bottles and from labeled bottles. 


Influence of Product Preference on Dissonance Reduc- 
tion, L. A. LO SCIUTO and ROBERT PERLOFF, 
August 1967, 286. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 
Influencing Role of the Child in Family Decision Mak- 


ing, The, L. A. BEREY and R. W. POLLAY, Feb- 
ruary 1968, 70. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 
Informal Social Group Influence on Consumer Brand 
Choice, R. E. WITT, November 1969, $$$. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Interest Patterns and Product Preferences: An Explora- 
tory Analysis, A. L. PENNINGTON and R. A. 
PETERSON, August 1969, 284. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Interpersonal Orientation to the Study of Consumer 
Behavior, An, J. B. COHEN, August 1967, 270. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Interproduct Household Loyalty to Brands, YORAM 
WIND and R. E. FRANK, November 1969, 434. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Interpurchase Time and Brand Loyalty, D. G. MOR- 
RISON, August 1966, 289. 


An important question in the theory of consumer be- 
havior is how the time elapsed between successive pur- 
chases affects the consumer’s brand loyalty. This article 
attacks a commonly used method for studying this effect 
and presents an alternative procedure. Some empirical re- 
sults on the effect of time between purchase on brand 
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loyalty for coffee are also given. The major emphasis, 
however, is on methodology. 


Introducing Bias Intentionally Into Survey Techniques, 
RAY TORTOLANI, February 1965, 51. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Jet Set, Pseudo-Store, and New Product Testing, D. E. 
PAYNE, November 1966, 372. 


A simulated retail store (pseudo-store) appears to offer 
promise for analysis of consumer purchasing decisions. The 
results of a comparative test of portable TV sets indicate 
that this approach to simulation is feasible for relatively 
high priced, infrequently purchased products and appears 
to be a valid testing procedure for predicting subsequent 
market acceptance. 


Level of Consciousness: A Dynamic Approach to the 
Recall Technique, The, LOUIS COHEN, May 1966, 
142. 


The “level of consciousness,” a technique using a form 
of position of brand recall, is offered as a more sensitive 
measure of brand strength than is total brand recall, so 
often used for this purpose. Applications of the new 
technique to consumer, industrial and media research are 
discussed. 


Life Cycle Concept in Marketing Research, W. D. 
WELLS and GEORGE GUBAR, November 1966, 
335. 


This‘ article reviews the ways “life cycle position” has 
been used as an independent variable in marketing re- 
search. 


Market Learning of New Residents, A. R. ANDREA- 
SEN and P. G. DURKSON, May 1968, 166. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Market Segmentation: Group Versus Individual Be- 
havior, F. M. BASS, D. J. Tigert and R. T. 
LONSDALE, August 1968, 264. 


The argument that socioeconomic variables do not pro- 
vide an adequate basis for market segmentation of grocery 
products is disputed. A theoretical framework for segmen- 
tation measurement in terms of group behavior is de- 
veloped and applied to survey data. 


Market Share Determination: A Low Cost Approach, 
L. W. STERN, August 1964, 40. 


Determining market share for a branded food item sold 
or dispensed in a variety of retail and institutional outlets 
can be an expensive and time consuming task. The author 
shows that a relatively low-cost method, relying heavily on 
secondary source material, may be employed to arrive at 
a useful approximation of a brand’s standing. The method 
is particularly beneficial in acquisition studies. 


Mathematical Model of Consumer Behavior, A, 
BENJAMIN LIPSTEIN, August 1965, 259. 
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A mathematical model is presented of consumer be- 
havior in the marketplace under advertising stimulation. 
The model relates advertising effort to attitude changes 
and consumer purchases, using a nonstationary Markov 
process. A new analytical method of handling nonstationary 
stochastic matrices is developed. The behavior of brand 
shares under different market conditions is considered 
along with numerical examples of how the model operates. 


Mathematical Modeling Approach to Product Line De- 
cisions, A, G. L. URBAN, February 1969, 40. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Method to Detect Specific Causes of Consumer Com- 
plaints, A, JEAN NAMIAS, August 1964, 63. 


This article shows how a statistical chart offers manage- 
ment a simple and economic tool for feeding back con- 
sumer complaint information. The method replaces hap- 
hazard trial-and-error procedures with a scientific, rational 
basis that indicates when and when not to conduct a search 
for specific causes of variation. 


Models of Man as Defined by Marketing Research, A. J. 
KOVER, May 1967, 129. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


More on Graphology and Marketing: An Empirical 
Validation of Marketing Graphology, JAMES H. 
MYERS, February 1969, 107. 


A recent JMR article outlined the foundations of 
graphology (the study of handwriting) and suggested ways 
in which it might be useful to marketers. This article 
presents results of a study designed to see if graphology 
would be useful in screening credit risks for a major oil 
company. 


NBD Model of Repeat-Purchase Loyalty: An Empirical 
Investigation, G. L. GRAHN, February 1969, 72. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Negro and White Automobile-Buying Behavior: New 
Evidence, F. C. AKERS, August 1968, 283. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Note on Direct Observation of Purchasing Behavior, 
Claremont Graduate School Class in Marketing Re- 
search; Reply, W. D. WELLS, and L. A. LO SCI- 
UTO, November 1967, 402. 


The recent Wells and Lo Sciuto article on direct observa- 
tional techniques of purchasing behavior is critically ana- 
lyzed. Discussed are inherent weaknesses in the techniques 
as well as the authors’ subjective reading of the empirical 
data. 


Observational Criterion of Repurchase Peformance, An, 
R. F. FREVERT, August 1967, 249. 


The period immediately following the consumer’s initial 
purchase of a new product is an appropriate time to study 





the beginnings of repurchase behavior as well as to meas- 
ure accompanying attitude changes. This article describes 
an observational-analytical design for developing this in- 
formation. The design applies for products that remain in 
their original packages until used such as a new toothpaste 
or floor wax as compared with a new toilet soap. 


On the Interpretation of Discriminant Analysis, D. G. 
MORRISON, May 1969, 156. 


With the availability of “canned” computer programs, it 
is extremely easy to run complex multivariate statistical 
analyses. However, it is not as easy to interpret the output 
of these programs. This article offers some comments 
about the well-known technique of linear discriminant 
analysis; potential pitfalls are also mentioned. 


On the Perception of Appliance Attributes, T. T. 
SEMON, February 1969, 101. 


This note questions the validity of the measuring instru- 
ment used in McClure and Ryans’ study reported in a 
recent JMR article on the differences between the percep- 
tions of consumers and retailers. 


On the Study of Consumer Typologies, JOHN G. MY- 
ERS, and F. M. NICOSIA, May 1968, 283. 


This article presents a new method of empirical classifi- 
cation, shows how it is used to develop a consumer ty- 
pology, and tests the sensitivity of the typology to various 
changes in assumptions, operations, and procedures. These 
operational effects are considered from the viewpoint of 
their significance in typology generation and for the long- 
run potential of classification methods and procedures in 
marketing and market segmentation. 


On the Validity of Projective Questions, H. L. STEELE, 
August 1964, 46. 


Consumer responses to direct, indirect, and projective 
questions about milk as a fattening food were scaled and 
included with other variables in regression tests using 
family milk consumption as the dependent variable. Family 
size, homemaker education, and family income explained 
more change in milk consumption than did attitude varia- 
bles. However, significant differences appeared between at- 
titude responses to the projective question and those from 
the direct question about milk as a fattening food. 

These differences show that projective techniques should 
be used where inhibitions may be raised in interviewing; 
in this study, problems relative to verbalizing concern 
about personal obesity and food prejudice probably resulted 
in stereotype answers to the more direct questions posed 
by interviewers. 


Order and Homogeneity of Family Specific Brand- 
Switching Processes, W. F. MASSY, February 1966, 
48. 


Most empirical work on Markov processes for brand 
choice has been based on aggregative data. This article 
explores the validity of the crucial assumption that under- 
lies such analyses, i.e., that all the families in the sample 
follow a Markov process with the same or similar transition 
probability matrices. The results show that there is a great 
deal of diversity among families’ switching processes, and 
that manv of them are of zero rather than first order. 
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Overlap Among Self-Designated Opinion Leaders: A 
Study of Selected Dental Products, A. J. SILK, Aug- 
ust 1966, 255. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Paired Comparison Taste Tests: Some Food For 
Thought, ALLAN GREENBERG and SY COL- 
LINS, February 1966, 76. 


Paired comparison taste tests usually do not distinguish 
between discriminators and nondiscriminators. Often this 
is necessary, particularly when formulations are similar 
and preferences are close. One approach to the problem, 
that of a double preference test, and several implications 
are discussed and illustrated. 


Paired Comparisons and Graph Theory, J. B. KER- 
NAN, February 1967, 67. 


See “Methodology Not Elsewhere Classified.” 


Patterns of Buyer Behavior: Time for a New Approach? 
R. J. LAWRENCE, May 1969, 137. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Perceived Risk and Consumer Decision-Making, D. F. 
COX and STUART RICH, November 1964, 32. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Personality Correlates of Opinion Leadership and Inno- 
vative Buying Behavior, T. S$. ROBERTSON and 
JAMES H. MYERS, May 1969, 164. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Personality Variables and the Consumer Decision 
Process, R. P. BRODY and S. M. CUNNINGHAM, 
February 1968, 283. 


This article suggests that personality variables should 
only differ for brand choice among people with high- 
performance risk in the product. This theory suggests the 
hypothesis that personality variables should be more effi- 
cient discriminators the greater the purchasers’ loyalty. 
Data on regular coffee support this hypothesis. 


Position Bias in Paired Product Tests, R. L. DAY, 
February 1969, 98. 


Product-testing literature suggests that position bias is 
to be expected in paired comparison tests. But two large- 
scale studies using paired comparison tests provided bias- 
free results. 


Prediction of Consumer Innovators: Application of 
Multiple Discriminant Analysis, T. S. ROBERTSON 
and J. N. KENNEDY, February 1968, 64. 


Socioeconomic characteristics of consumer applicance 
innovators and non-innovators within a defined social sys- 
tem are assessed. Such characteristics are derived from the 
innovation-diffusion literature and represent variables of 
highest predictive ability in previous research. The relative 
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importance of each characteristic and the predictive value 
of the set of characteristics are measured with multiple 
discriminant analysis techniques. 


Prediction of New Product Performance: An Analytical 
Approach, H. J. CLAYCAMP and L. E. LIDDY, 
November 1969, 414. 


Few attempts have been made to build analytical models 
for predicting product performance before market intro- 
duction. This article describes and applies a model for 
predicting consumer trials and repeat purchases as a func- 
tion of controllable and uncontrollable marketing variables. 


Prepurchase Information Seeking Behavior of New Car 
Purchasers—The Learning Hypothesis, P. D. BEN- 
NETT, and R. M. MANDELL, November 1969, 
430. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Price Image Versus Price Reality, F. E. BROWN, May 
1969, 185. 


Price perception validity varies widely among commu- 
nities. The use of service offerings and quality levels as 
cues for price perceptions may cause misperception. This 
study develops a method for measuring validity of price 
perceptions, applies it to five communities, and investigates 
potential explanations for misperception. 


Price-Quality Relationship: An Extension, The, J. E. 
STAFFORD and B. M. ENIS, November 1969, 
456. 


In this laboratory experiment, the influence of two kinds 
of market information—price and store image—on con- 
sumers’ judgments of product quality was measured. Al- 
though price was the dominant individual variable, the 
inclusion of store image significantly affected product 
quality perceptions even though that information in itself 
had little impact. 


Product Testing in Segmented Markets, R. N. REIT- 
TER, May 1969, 179. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Reaffirmation and a Reply, ALIN GRUBER and 
BARBARA LINDBERG, February 1969, 105. 


This note replies to comments by Roper on Gruber and 
Lindberg’s recent JMR article. The authors reaffirm their 
conviction about the rationale for and practical utility of 
triad comparisons as one approach to consumer taste test- 
ing. 


Reducing the Risk of New Product Marketing Strategies 
Testing, JACK ABRAMS, May 1969, 216. 


This article presents the results of a study to determine 
the differences between reactions from (a) controlled mail 
panel members, (b) respondents interviewed face to face, 
and (c) alternative rating devices. 


Repeat-Purchase Estimation and the Linear Learning 
Model, J. D. MCCONNELL, August 1968, 304. 
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Using experimentally generated data and a method of 
estimating parameters developed by Massy, the linear learn- 
ing model was tested as a predictor of brand repeat pur- 
chasing. The results differ from those reported earlier and 
indicate that the model may not be as useful as others have 
suggested. 


Risk-Reduction Processes in Repetitive Consumer Be- 
havior, J. N. SHETH, and M. VENKATESAN, 
August 1968, 307. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Role of Product-Related Conversations in the Diffusion 


of a New Product, JOHAN ARNDT, August 1967, 
O48. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Sales Planning and Control Using Absorption Markov 
Chains, W. W. THOMPSON, Jr., and J. U. Mc- 
NEAL, February 1967, 62. 


A stochastic model that generates data for sales planning 
and control is described. An example is presented that 
shows how these data are used to plan short-run sales ac- 
tivities and train effective salesmen. In the model, changes 
in customer propensities to buy are treated as Markov 
processes. Finally, it is suggested that the concepts de- 
veloped here may be computerized and integrated into 
existing systems for planning and control. 


Savings and Loans in New Submarkets: Search for Pre- 
dictive Factors; PRESTON MARTIN, May 1967, 
163. 


What are the predictive factors related to savings inflows 
in new savings and loan offices? Analysis of a sample of 
southern California offices reveals the importance of growth 
and the promotional aggressiveness of existing competitors 
in submarkets as predictive factors. The analysis casts 
doubt on the reliability of static measures such as popula- 
tion, average income, and savings penetration. 


Selecting Scales to Measure Attitude Change, G. D. 
HUGHES, February 1967, 85. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Self-Actualization and Product Perception, B. C. 
HAMM and E. W. CUNDIFF, November 1969, 
470. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Self-Confidence and Persuasibility in Marketing: A Re- 
appraisal ABE SHUCHMAN and MICHAEL 
PERRY, May 1969, 146. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Self-Confidence and Persuasion in Car Buying, G. D. 
BELL, February 1967, 46. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 
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Semantic Generalization in the Formation of Consumer 
Attitudes, J. K. KERBY, August 1967, 314. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Food costs for ghetto and nonghetto dwellers appear 
closer to each other than might be expected. However, 
counterbalancing values tend to depress differences and to 
highlight the difficulties associated with measurement. 


Sensitivity, Reliability and Consumer Taste Testing, Social Class and Life Cycle as Predictors of Shopping 
ALIN GRUBER and BARBARA LINDBERG, Behavior, S. U. RICH and S. C. JAIN, February 
August 1966, 235. 1968, 41. 


This article concerns the importance, in consumer taste 
tests, of screening respondents in terms of both their 
sensitivity and their reliability. A methodological approach 
involving triad comparisons is described as one procedure 
which proved appropriate in this regard. 


Traditionally it has been held that consumer buying be- 
havior can be classified by social class and stage in the 
family life cycle. Recently it has been suggested that these 
distinctions have been obscured by the leveling effects of 
social and economic changes. From data of an extensive 
empirical study of women’s shopping behavior, the authors 
suggest that in many instances the earlier market segmenta- 


Sensitivity, Reliability, and Consumer Taste Testing: dak auehent cay 40 ccnanabed, 


Some “Rights” and “Wrongs,” B. W. ROPER, Febru- 
ary 1969, 102. 


This note suggests there were theoretical misconceptions 
in Gruber and Lindberg’s recent JMR article about con- 
sumer taste preference testing. The author also outlines A new device that measures changes in pupil diameter 
what he believes is a proper approach to taste-testing re- while subjects view advertisements, packages, etc., offers 
search. promise of becoming a powerful tool for studying the 
interest-arousing qualities of stimuli. Encouraging evi- 
dence of the reliability and validity of this device has been 
found in a series of studies—two of which are described in 
this article. 


Some Applications of Pupil Measurement, H. E. KRUG- 
MAN, November 1964, 15. 


Series Approximation for Negative Binomial Parameter 
Estimation, A, D. G. MORRISON, August 1969, 
355. 


One parameter of the negative binomial distribution 
(NBD) model of repeat purchase loyalty is obtained by an 
iterative search procedure on an implicit equation. This 
note presents an extremely accurate explicit series approxi- 
mation for this parameter. When solving for the parameters 
by hand, one can use some very efficient tables to look up 
procedures. However, when a researcher is solving for 
many sets of parameter values, our procedure is much 
easier to program. 


Some Empirical Observations on a Ten-Point, Poor-to- 
Excellent Scale, W. H. REYNOLDS, November 
1966, 388. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Stochastic Interpretation of the Heavy Half, A, D. G. 
MORRISON, May 1968, 194. 


This article examines the heavy-half proportions studied 
by Twedt and others. The models that are developed il- 
lustrate the importance of explicitly including a stochastic 
component when analyzing individual consumer behavior. 
The need for appropriate chance models with which to 
compare empirical findings is also demonstrated. 


Shopping Matrix and Marketing Strategy, The, W. P. 
DOMMERMUTH, May 1965, 128. 


Before purchasing, consumers may examine one brand 
or a number and shop one store or several. Their behavior 
can be described in a “shopping matrix.” Investigation of 
such patterns revealed differences, not only between con- 
sumers and product classes, but also between brands, 
within the same product class, suggesting the potential 
value of such analysis in formulating marketing strategy. 


Structure of Consumer Assets: An Exploratory Study, 
The, E. C. DOUGLAS, August 1966, 293. 


It is hypothesized that consumers tend to acquire comple- 
mentary assets at a rate which equates the change in the 
cube root of each. Empirical data on aynual holdings of 
consumer stocks are examined for evidence of this rela- 
tionship. Implications for marketing research are indicated. 


Short Term Price and Dealing Effects in Selected Market 
Segments, W. F. MASSY and R. E. FRANK, May 
1965, 171. 


Changes in relative price and dealing activity are likely 
to affect different segments of the market in different ways. 
A distributed lag model is developed for predicting a firm’s 
market share over a period of weeks from knowledge of 


Student Participation in Marketing Research, E. H. 
FRAM, August 1966, 311. 


the changes in these variables. It is tested on aggregate 
data for a metropolitan market, and applied to data for 
three classes of underlying segments. The bases for seg- 
menting the market are by family purchasing characteristics, 
package size, and channel of distribution. 


Similarity of Ghetto and Nonghetto Food Costs, B. H. 
MARCUS, August 1969, 365. 


There is an untapped potential for accomplishing needed 
marketing research work by using undergraduate and 
graduate marketing students. This article summarizes the 
results from two programs in which this has been done. 
In both instances students and marketing men have bene- 
fited. 


Study of Selected Opinion Measurement Techniques, 
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A, H. H. KASSARJIAN, and MASAO NAKA- 
NISHI, May 1967, 148. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Systematic Paired Comparisons in Preference Analysis, 
R. L. DAY, November 1965, 406. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Tape Recording: Its Effect on Accuracy of Response 
in Survey Interviews, W. A. BELSON, August 1967, 
253. 


This article reports a study of the effects on the accuracy 
of survey data of tape recording an interview. Empirically 
matched samples were used each with a standard question- 
naire, but for one a tape recorder was also used. The ques- 
tions concerned newspaper readership, and data were 
available from another source for validating the replies. 
For the sample as a whole, there was no loss in accuracy 
because of tape recording. However, this reduced accuracy 
for the upper social groupings and increased accuracy for 
the lower. 


Testing A New Corporate Name, E. E. HEATON, JrR., 
August 1967, 279. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Testing Brand-Switching Models, D. G. MORRISON, 
November 1966, 401. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Testing Test Market Predictions, J. A. GOLD, August 
1964, 8. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Testing Test Market Predictions: Comments, E. M. 
BERDY, and V. L. COLE; Reply: J. A. GOLD, May 
1965, 196. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Testing the Significance of Consumer Complaints, 
RUDOLF KURTH, August 1965, 283. 


A simple statistical procedure is proposed which indicates 
whether or not the rate of consumer complaints is unac- 
ceptably high. 


Top-of-Mind Awareness and Share of Families: An Ob- 
servation, ALIN GRUBER, May 19vv, 227. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Toward a Methodology of Market Analysis, W. R. 
KING, August 1965, 236. 


Study of the methodology of market analysis is a neces- 
sary part of the development of a science of marketing. A 
case study in market analysis is presented to illustrate the 
actual problem-solving process, rather than just the ra- 
tionalized reconstruction of the process often reported. 
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Use of Consumer Panels for Brand-Share Prediction, 
J. H. PARFITT and B. J. K. COLLINS, May 1968, 
131. 


This article describes a method of predicting the market 
share for newly launched brands and the future equilibrium 
share of established brands after major promotional ac- 
tivity. The method is dependent on the continuous pur- 
chasing data obtainable from consumer panels and is de- 
veloped from numerous case histories from the Attwood 
Consumer Panel in Great Britain to illustrate the use of 
the technique and its refinements. 


White and Negro Responses to Package Designs, H. E. 
KRUGMAN, May 1966, 199. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


COST AND PRICE DETERMINATION 


Conceptual Framework for Ad Agency Compensation, 
A, W. R. KING, May 1968, 177. 


The problems inherent in compensating advertising agen- 
cies for their services are treated in terms of criteria for 
risk sharing between advertiser and agency. A conceptual 
framework is developed which relates the degree of un- 
certainty and the degree of involvement of the agency to a 
general class of financial relationships between advertiser 
and agency. 


Factorial Design in a Pricing Experiment, W. D. BAR- 
CLAY, November 1969, 427. 


This article describes an application of factorial design 
and analysis to a pricing experiment. The general ap- 
proach appears promising for marketing experimentation 
involving multiple factors, particularly those in which fac- 
tor interactions are anticipated. 


impact of Quality Stabilization, The, J. C. DARNELL, 
August 1965, 274. 


Several legislative proposals for a national fair-trade 
law or “quality stabilization” have been introduced in Con- 
gress. This article estimates the impact of quality stabiliza- 
tion on the Consumer Price Index. Depending on the ex- 
tent to which fair trading currently prevails, quality 
stabilization would increase the CPI by one to ten percent. 


Method for Understanding Price Determinants, A, W. 
M. MORGENROTH, August 1964, 17. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Price Image Versus Price Reality, F. E. BROWN, May 
1969, 185. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Price-Quality Relationship in an Experimental Setting, 
The, J. D. MCCONNELL, August 1968, 300. 


Although management assumes a relationship between 
price and quality when making decisions about pricing and 
when acting against price cutting within distribution chan- 
nels, little research on this relationship has been done. 





Earlier price-quality studies have not involved consumers 
actually using products over time. This article reports a 
study in which price was the only variable and, over 24 
trials, quality differences for three brands were perceived 
by subjects when no quality difference existed. The rela- 
tionship between price and perception of quality was posi- 
tive but not linear. 


DATA COLLECTION METHODS 


Adaptive Behavior in Automobile Brand Choices, F. E. 
MAY, February 1969, 62. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Advance Letter in Mail Surveys, The, N. M. FORD, 
May 1967, 202. 


The effect of the advance letter was examined by experi- 
ments during two mail surveys. Results show the advance 
letter significantly improved response rates. The advance 
letter, however, did not affect how fast a questionnaire was 
returned, how many questions were not answered, and how 
the respondent answered the questions. 


Advertising Effectiveness and Risk in the Consumer 
Decision Process, J. A. BARACH, August 1969, 314. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Anatomy of Response Errors: Consumer Saving, The, 
E. S. MAYNES, November 1965, 378. 


This study of response errors proposes an “average man 
hypothesis” according to which survey respondents tend 
to alter their reports of the “truth” to conform more closely 
to their perception of the average man. Evidence relating 
to the prevalence of average man effects is presented, and 
interpretive implications of the hypothesis are spelled out. 


Case Study Approach in Cross-Cultural Research, S. W. 
DUNN, February 1966, 26. 


Most leading international advertisers, agencies and re- 
search firms take a pragmatic approach to the problem of 
transferring successful U. S. advertising campaigns to for- 
eign markets, with the final decision based principally on 
market, cultural and media factors. 


Combination of Survey Methods, S. L. PAYNE, May 
1964, 61. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Prefence Studies.” 


Comparison of Brand-Share Data by Three Reporting 
Systems, HENRY ASSAEL, November 1967, 400. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Competitive Impact of a New Supermarket, L. P. 
BUCKLIN, November 1967, 356. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Computer System for Controlling Interviewer Costs, A, 
C. S. MAYER, August 1968, 312. 
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A computer analysis of inputs supplied by interviewers 
provides a set of management statistics that explains reasons 
for high-cost interviewer performance. 


Confessions of an Interview Reader, LEE ADLER, 
May 1966, 194. 


The reader may consider himself fortunate if after read- 
ing this note he finds that he is no worse off than he was 
before. 


Direct Observation of Purchasing Behavior, W. D. 
WELLS and L. A. LO SCIUTO, August 1966, 227. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Evaluation of Total Survey Error, R. V. BROWN, May 
1967, 117. 


The evaluation of total error in survey findings is largely 
neglected. Confidence intervals and other common tools 
deal only with random and occasionally other limited 
errors. This article presents a new method by which mar- 
ket researchers and clients can interpret their information 
and judgment about all survey errors. 


Family Income Reported in Surveys: Husbands versus 
Wives, P. W. HABERMAN and JACK ELINSON, 
May 1967, 191. 


Identical interviews with 645 husbands and wives pro- 
vided an opportunity to examine agreement between 
spouses on reporting annual family income. Three-fifths 
of the pairs reported the same income, using 13 intervals. 
The ratio of husbands to wives reporting higher income 
was about 3 to 2. 


Handling the Neutral Vote in Paired Comparison Prod- 
uct Testing, S. F. ODESKY, May 1967, 199. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Industrial Marketing Research in Britain, AUBREY 
WILSON, February 1969, 15. 


Industrial marketing research in Great Britain is now 
widely accepted and used. Over recent years the informa- 
tion yield of projects has improved to a considerable ex- 
tent because of new approaches to management’s informa- 
tion needs. In this article the author examines the state 
of the art of industrial marketing research in Britain at the 
present time. 


Influence of Preliminary Contact on Mail Returns, J. E. 
STAFFORD, November 1966, 410. 


Attempts to improve mail returns usually take place 
either at the time the respondent receives the question- 
naire, or at the time when he is considered a nonrespondent. 
In this study, the author evaluates the effects of two types 
of preliminary contacts—advance letters and phone calls— 
On questionnaire returns. 


Mail-Administered Questionnaires—A Success Story, 
E. G. FRANCEL, February 1966, 89. 


This note summarizes the writer’s experience over a 
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two-year period with 14 industrial and consumer mail 
surveys. Several suggestions are offered for increasing the 
rate of return on mail questionnaires, including a friendly 
cover letter and a short questionnaire. 


Monetary Inducements and Mail Questionnaire Re- 
sponse, T. R. WOTRUBA, November 1966, 398. 


Nonresponse and incomplete response are two mail 
questionnaire problems. This article describes how two 
different monetary inducements meet these problems, as 
compared with no inducement. 


New Uses of Telephone Methods, SEYMOUR SUD- 
MAN, May 1966, 163. 


This article describes new uses of the telephone which 
have reduced survey interviewing costs. Wasted travel time 
has been reduced by making advance appointments by 
telephone, with no reduction in cooperation. Long distance 
telephone interviews by doctors, and telephone screening 
for visual impairment have also been proved successful. 


Note on Direct Observation of Purchasing Behavior, 
Claremont Graduate School Class in Marketing Re- 
search, Reply: W. D. WELLS, and L. A. LO SCIUTO, 
November 1967, 464. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
Paired Comparison Approach to Evaluating Interviewer 
Performance, A, P. H. BENSON, February 1969, 66. 
Paired comparison analysis, as developed in psychometric 
work, is applied to the problem of statistical quality con- 
trol of interviewing. Data from telephone interviewing are 


analyzed. Details are given for preparing a computer pro- 
gram for data processing. 


Price Image Versus Price Reality, F. E. BROWN, May 
1969, 185. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Random Sampling by Telephone: A New and Improved 
Method, S. L. COOPER, November 1964, 45. 
See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 
Random Selection of Respondents Within Households 


in Telephone Surveys, R. E. CARTER, Jr., and V. C. 
TROLDAHL, May 1964, 71. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Reducing the Risk of New Product Marketing Strategies 
Testing, JACK ABRAMS, May 1969, 216. 
See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
Reevaluation of Preference Distribution Analysis, J. R. 
TAYLOR, November 1968, 434. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 
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Response Patterns to Mail Surveys, W. E. COX, No- 
vember 1966, 392. 


Response patterns to mail surveys are shown to be suffi- 
ciently stable and predictable to permit a sharp reduction 
in the time required to conduct multi-wave mail surveys. 
Fifteen mail surveys, covering both consumer and industrial 
goods and services, are reviewed to demonstrate that the 
interval between each mailing can be reduced to seven 
days. This would permit a two-wave mail survey to be 
conducted in two weeks. 


Similarity of Ghetto and Nonghetto Food Costs, B. H. 
MARCUS, August 1969, 365. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Some Confounding Effects of Forced-Choice Scales, G. 
D. HUGHES, May 1969, 223. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Study of Interviewer Behavior, A, B. SCHYBERGER, 
February 1967, 32. 


This article shows only small differences between experi- 
enced and inexperienced interviewers. Interviewers paid by 
the interview seem to do as reliable a job as interviewers 
paid by the hour. The use of planted respondents showed 
a surprisingly high number of deviations from instructed 
behavior, regardless of the interviewer’s experience, train- 
ing or method of payment. 


Study of Selected Opinion Measurement Techniques, A, 
H. H. KASSARJIAN, and MASAO NAKANISHI, 
May 1967, 148. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Tape Recording: Its Effects on Accuracy of Response 
in Survey Interviews, W. A. BELSON, August 1967, 
253. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Top-of-Mind Awareness and Share of Families: An Ob- 
servation, ALIN GRUBER, May 1969, 227. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Use of Paired-Comparison Analysis to Increase Statisti- 
cal Power of Ranked Data, LOUIS COHEN, August 
1967, 309. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Validity and Comparability of Mail and Personal Inter- 
view Surveys, The, R. C. NUCKOLS, February 1964, 
11. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 
DATA PROCESSING 


Are Open-Ended Questions Worth the Effort? S. L. 
PAYNE, November 1965, 417. 





Free-answer questions are so troublesome that banning 
them from full-scale surveys has been suggested. A recent 
experiment finds them inefficient and no more productive 
of depth or of valid answers than check-box questions are. 
Their indicated use may be confined to the development 
and pretesting phases of surveys. 


Computer Models in Advertising Media Selection, D. H. 
GENSCH, November 1968, 414. 


There is a clear dichotomy between the optimizing and 
the nonoptimizing approaches. The four main methods 
using the optimizing approach are: (1) linear programming, 
(2) nonlinear programming, (3) iteration or marginal analy- 
sis, and (4) dynamic programming The two major non- 
optimizing approaches are (1) heuristic programming and 
(2) simulation. One of the known models using each ap- 
proach is examined in detail. The relative merits of the 
various approaches are then discussed. 


Computer Programs for the Analysis of Consumer 
Panel Data, R. E. FRANK and W. F. MASSY, May 
1968, 210. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Computer Simulation Model for Selecting Advertising 
Schedules, A, D. H. GENSCH, May 1969, 203. 


The Ad-Me-Sim model describes a decision system for 
selecting the appropriate media vehicles for a given ad- 
vertising message. Five sets of weekly and cumulative out- 
puts are used as criteria for determining which vehicles are 
most appropriate. The model also contains a heuristic sub- 
routine that suggests appropriate media schedules when 
given the advertising goals of the user. 


Computer System for Controlling Interviewer Costs, A, 
C. S. MAYER, August 1968, 312. 


See “Data Collection Methods.” 


Eliminating Consumer Biases in Survey Data by Bal- 
anced Tabulation, P. H. BENSON, November 1964, 
66. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


‘Nonparametric Statistics on the Computer, JOHN 
MORRIS, February 1969, 86. 


The nonparametric statistical system is a package of 
computer programs for use with data that may not meet 
the assumptions of more traditional statistical tests. Thirty- 
four nonparametric tests are available in the system. Pro- 
visions for missing data, variable formats, and other options 
make the system potentially useful in research based on 
attitude questionnaires. 


Numerical Taxonomy in Marketing Analysis: A Review 
Article, P. E. GREEN and R. E. FRANK, February 
1968, 83. 


Recent developments in numerical taxonomy appear to 
show applicability for many classification problems in mar- 
keting. This review article describes some of the approaches 
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to numerical classification and presents illustrative market- 
ing applications. Current limitations of the procedures are 
also discussed. 


DISTRIBUTION CHANNELS 


Analysis of Marketing Efficiency, The, L. E. PRESTON 
and N. R. COLLINS, May 1966, 154. 


Marketing efficiency has been appraised primarily in 
terms of the relationship between trading costs and vol- 
ume, although this simplification has been criticized for 
neglecting qualitative factors. Four more specific indicators 
of market efficiency are identified: (1) viability-stability, 
(2) ratio of units traded to marketing effort, (3) revenues of 
market participants and (4) realization of potential trans- 
actions. Results of simulation analysis show that these 
indicators are, at least in principle, measurable, and that 
they are not closely correlated with each other. 


Determinants of Buyer Response to Physical Distribution 
Service, R. P. WILLETT, and P. R. STEPHENSON, 
August 1969, 279. 


Present models for prescribing the configuration of a 
firm’s physical distribution system generally fail to con- 
sider order service time as a variable, though there is 
reason to believe buyers are influenced by service time 
differentials among suppliers. This article attempts to 
clarify how retailers discriminate among levels of service 
time available. 


Dynamic Warehouse Location Analysis, R. H. BAL- 
LOU, August 1968, 271. 


In a rapidly changing economy, warehouse location is a 
dynamic decision problem. Yet most existing location 
models used to solve the problem are static. In this article, 
solutions from these static location models are used with 
the techniques of dynamic programming to find a dynamic 
optimum warehouse location-relocation plan. 


Model of the Distribution of Branded Personal Products 
in Jamaica, A, J. U. FARLEY, and H. J. LEAVITT, 
November 1968, 362. 


A five equation model of the Jamaican distribution struc- 
ture is fitted to data on four branded personal products. 
Decision rules appear oriented toward sales for retailers, 
wholesalers, importers, and manufacturers, and some policy 
implications for stimulating the structure are suggested. 
Problems associated with procedures for fitting sets of 
equations and examples of the effects of multicollinearity 
on simultaneous equation estimation are discussed. 


Note on the Partitioning of a Single Product Market into 
Territories of Outlets, A, S. K. GUPTA, and C. 
MAIER-ROTHE, May 1969, 232. 


This article examines the effect of transportation costs 
on the size and shape of the area that any particular outlet 
serves. The authors assume that, for a given outlet, price 
is a function of the distance between outlet and customer, 
and the customer accepts the offer with the lowest price. 
The concept is illustrated by determining the territories 
of two outlets with linear cost functions. Then the results 
are generalized for n outlets and arbitrary monotonic cost 
functions. Possible applications of the results are outlined. 
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Postponement, Speculation and the Structure of Distri- 
bution Channels, L. P. BUCKLIN, February 1965, 
26. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Toward a Formal Theory of Transactions and Trans- 
vections, WROE ALDERSON and M. W. 
MARTIN, May 1965, 117. 


This article presents the initial steps in the formalization 
of a partial theory of marketing. The partial theory per- 
tains to the movement of goods and information through 
marketing channels, and the theory utilizes two basic con- 
cepts of marketing system behavior, namely, transactions 
and transvections. Current approaches to the problem of 
constructing formal theories are compared and reasons are 
given for choosing the “molar” approach. 


EXPERIMENTAL DESIGN 


Advancing the Experimental Method in Marketing, R. 
J. HOLLOWAY and ROD WHITE, February 1964, 
25. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Advertising Effectiveness and Risk in the Consumer 
Decision Process, J. A. BARACH, August 1969, 314. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Attitude Change and Cognitive Dissonance, DONALD 
AUSTER, November 1965, 401. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Behavioral Experiment in Sales Effort Allocation, A, 
P. E. GREEN, M. H. HALBERT, and P. J. ROBIN- 
SON, August 1966, 261. 


This article is concerned with the effect of a problem’s 
environmental context on the learning of an “optimal” 
allocation rule. A series of sales allocation problems were 
presented to groups of executive and student subjects. While 
the allocation principle remained invariant over conditions, 
the context of the problem was experimentally modified. 
Results of the experiments indicated that: (1) both groups 
of subjects performed about the same; (2) the modifications 
made in the “surface” complexity of the problem did not 
markedly affect the probability of learning the allocation 
principle; and (3) a constant-probability-over-trials model 
appeared to describe learning behavior. 


Behavioral Experiment in Two-Person Bargaining, P. E. 
GREEN, IRWIN GROSS, and P. J. ROBINSON, 
November 1967, 374. 


This article explores some of the behavioral implications 
of two-person bargaining. The generality of Schelling’s 
prominence principle for splitting the difference is ex- 
amined under a variety of conditions. The authors conclude 
with a discussion of the possible uses of bargaining experi- 
ments in the development of descriptive and normative 
marketing theory. 
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Behavioral Simulation of the Agency-Client Relation- 
ship, A, R. W. POLLAY, and R. L. SWINTH, May 
1969, 198. 


In a laboratory study the agency-client interaction was 
viewed as a multi-person negotiations relationship. Models 
tested showed different amounts of (1) trust in the agency’s 
presentations, (2) memory of past agency behavior, and 
(3) “rational” decision making (versus attempts to influence 
socially). Failure of agencies to keep their promises pre- 
cipitates adoption of memory strategies, but subjects rarely 
show a complete lack of trust in an agency’s presentation. 


Comments on Venkatesan and Haaland’s Test of the 
Festinger-Maccoby Divided Attention Hypothesis, S. 
W. BITHER, May 1969, 237. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Competitive Impact of a New Supermarket, L. P. 
BUCKLIN, November 1967, 356. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Consumption Coincidence in Product Evaluation, W. P. 
DOMMERMUTH and W. J. MILLARD, Jr., No- 
vember 1967, 388. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Divided Attention and Television Commercials: An Ex- 
perimental Study, M. VENKATESAN, and G. A. 
HAALAND, May 1968, 203. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Effectiveness of Self-Administered Questionnaires, The, 
ANDREW GREELEY, LEONARD PINTO, and 
SEYMOUR SUDMAN, August 1965, 293. 


The use of self-administered questionnaires in conjunc- 
tion with personal interviews is an efficient data collection 
procedure which achieves a high cooperation rate, especially 
from teenagers. This article describes the costs and co- 
operation rates of alternative methods attempted in an 
NORC experiment, and compares the responses for the 
self-administered questionnaire and the personal interview. 


Experiment in Probability Estimation, An, M. H. HAL- 
BERT, P. E. GREEN, and P. J. ROBINSON, August 
1965, 266. 


See “Bayesian Statistics.” 


Experimental Analysis of Theory of Promotion at Point 
of Consumption, R. T. PETERSON, August 1969, 
347. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Experimental Designs in Measuring the Effectiveness of 
Promotion, W. S. HOOFNAGLE, May 1965, 154. 
More than ever, business firms are wanting to know 


what results are being achieved for their outlay of funds 
for advertising and promotion. This paper gives some ex- 
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perimental designs that have been successfully used in 
quantitatively measuring the effects of specific promotional 
efforts. . 


Experimental Study of Consumer Behavior: Conformity 
and Independence, M. VENKATESAN, November 
1966, 384. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Experimental Study of Customer Effort, Expectation, 
and Satisfaction, R. N. CARDOZO, August 1965, 
244. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
Factorial Design in a Pricing Experiment, W. D. BAR- 
CLAY, November 1969, 427. 


See “Cost and Price Determination.” 


Handling the Neutral Vote in Product Testing, IVAN 
ROSS, May 1969, 221. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Huge Marketing Research Task—Birth Control, A, J. 
L. SIMON, February 1968, 21. 


Increasing the amount of family planning in less-de- 
veloped countries is crucial to their economic development 
and is basically a marketing job. Much important market- 
ing research has been done in this area; its history is de- 
scribed here. But much more needs to be done; some of 
the most important problems are mentioned. 


Increasing Precision of Market Testing, D. K. HARDIN, 
and RAYMOND MARQUARDT, November 1967, 
396. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Influence of Commercial’s Length and Position, J. J. 
WHEATLEY, May 1968, 199. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Interest Patterns and Product Preferences: An Explora- 
tory Analysis, A. L. PENNINGTON and R. A. 
PETERSON, August 1969, 284. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Jet Set, Pseudo-Store, and New Product Testing, D. E. 
PAYNE, November 1966, 372. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Laboratory Experiments in Marketing: The Experimen- 
ter Effect, M@. VENKATESAN, May 1967, 142. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Nonparametric Statistics on the Computer, JOHN 
MORRIS, February 1969, 86. 
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See “Data Processing.” 


Paired Comparison Taste Tests: Some Food For 
Thought, ALLAN GREENBERG and SY COL- 
LINS, February 1966, 76. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Perceived Effects of “Piggyback” Television Commer- 
cials, The, J. A. MARTILLA, and D. L. THOMP- 
SON, November 1966, 365. 


The piggyback technique is becoming more important 
in television advertising. This article examines behavioral 
and media considerations that contribute to the popularity 
of the piggyback, and reports results of an experimental 
study of the effect on television viewers of piggybacking. 


Position Bias in Paired Product Tests, R. L. DAY, 
February 1969, 98. 
See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
Price-Quality Relationship: An Extension, The, J. E. 


STAFFORD, and B. M. ENIS, November 1969, 
456. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
Price-Quality Relationship in an Experimental Setting, 
The, J. D. MCCONNELL, August 1968, 300. 
See “Cost and Price Determination.” 
Product Test Results Using Three Different Methodolo- 


gies, ROGER BENGSTON and HENRY BREN- 
NER, November 1964, 49. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Responsiveness of Food Sales to Supermarket Shelf 
Space Changes, The, KEITH COX, May 1964, 63. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Responsiveness of Drug Store Sales to Shelf Space Allo- 
cations, J. A. KOTZAN and R. V. EVANSON, 
November 1969, 465. 


Sales-to-shelf facing relationship for three drug store 
products were proven significant in eight chain drug stores 
over a period of nine to sixteen weeks. Courses of action 
for the manufacturer and the retailer are defined by the 
significance of the relationship. 


Some Confounding Effects of Forced-Choice Scales, 
G. D. HUGHES, May 1969, 223. 


See “Attitude an Opinion Measurement.” 
Theory of Cognitive Dissonance and Experimental Re- 


search, The, SADAOMI OSHIKAWA, November 
1968, 429. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 
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White and Negro Responses to Package Designs, H. E. 
KRUGMAN, May 1966, 199. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


Accuracy of Estimating Markets for Industrial Prod- 
ucts by Size of Consuming Industries, R. J. PIER- 
SOL, May 1968, 147. 


A common method of estimating size of geographic 
markets for industrial products is based on distributing 
the national markets by the size of the consuming SIC 
industry groups in each area. In this article, geographic 
market estimates obtained by this SIC-estimating method 
are compared with actual market data, and an accuracy 
analysis of the estimates is presented. 


Dynamic Warehouse Location Analysis, R. H. BAL- 
LOU, August 1968, 271. 


See “Distribution Channels.” 


Evaluation of Subjective Information, The, G. J. 
BRABB, and E. D. MORRISON, November 1964, 
40. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Identifying Industrial Buying Responsibility, R. E. 
WEIGAND, February 1966, 81. 


The empirical data presented here add to the evidence 
concerning how individuals in an institution perceive their 
responsibilities. In particular, they demonstrate considerable 
disparity between how a group of purchasing agents see 
themselves and how others in a firm see them. 


Industrial Marketing and the JMR, E. P. LOTSHAW, 
February 1969, 109. 


This guest editorial comments on the lack of articles on 
industrial marketing in JMR. 


Industrial Marketing Research in Britain, AUBREY 
WILSON, February 1969, 15. 


See “Data Collection Methods.” 


Measuring the Market Impact of Technical Services, 
L. S. SIMON, February 1965, 32. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Modeling the Industrial Buying Process, F. E. WEB- 
STER, Jr., November 1965, 370. 


Study of the industrial buying process has been hindered 
by the lack of a conceptual framework, or model. Without 
an analytical structure, it is difficult to identify the critical 
variables and relationships which need explanation. A 
preliminary descriptive model is offered which breaks the 
industrial buying process into four elements: problem 
recognition, assignment of organizational responsibility, the 
search process, and the choice process. 
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On the Applicability of Communication Theory to In- 
dustrial Markets, F. E. WEBSTER, Jr., November 
1968, 426. 


A broadly defined communication theory may help to 
identify, structure, and analyze patterns of influence in in- 
dustrial markets. This note considers ways communication 
theory can be made more applicable to industrial markets. 


Reliability of Regional Interindustry Studies, The, F. 
L. DENMAN, November 1966, 350. 

In presenting some guidelines for evaluating the reliabil- 
ity of regional interindustry tables, this article discusses 
the effect of double construction, classification, informa- 
tion sources, interregional transactions, national table co- 
efficients, trade and tranpsort margins, age, and industry 


capacity. It also identifies areas in which reliability judg- 
ments by users of such tables are critical. 


INTERVIEWING 


Advance Letter in Mail Surveys, The, N. M. FORD, 
May 1967, 202. 


See “Data Collection Methods.” 


Computer System for Controlling Interviewer Costs, A, 
C. S. MAYER, August 1968, 312. 


See “Data Collection Methods.” 
Family Income Reported in Surveys: Husbands versus 


Wives, P. W. HABERMAN and JACK ELLISON, 
May 1967, 191. 


See “Data Collection Methods.” 


Industrial Marketing Research in Britain, AUBREY 
WILSON, February 1969, 15. 


See “Data Collection Methods.” 


Interviewer and His Environment, The, C. S. MAYER, 
November 1964, 24. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Interviewer Bias Revisited, H. W. BOYD, Jr., and 
RALPH WESTFALL, February 1965, 58. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Minimizing Interviews Through Sequential Sampling, 
E.M. BIRT and R. H. BROGREN, February 1964, 
65. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


New Approaches to Control of Interviewing Costs, 
SEYMOUR SUDMAN, February 1966, 56. 


The rise in interviewing costs has been a major concern 
to users to survey research. This article suggests methods 
for controlling field expenditures based on experiments at 
the National Opinion Research Center and the Census 
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Bureau. In addition, a new method for paying interviewers 
is outlined, based on the controls which are developed. 


Respondents’ Attitudes Toward Legitimate Surveys in 
Four Cities, I. L. ALLEN, and J. D. COLFAX, No- 
vember 1968, 431. 


Surveys in Hartford, New Haven, Bridgeport and Water- 


bury show most respondents favorably impressed by legiti- - 


mate survey activity. About a quarter were initially sus- 
picious of a sales attempt. Three quarters favor legal 
restrictions on salesmen posing as interviewers. 


Study of Interviewer Behavior, A, B. SCHYBERGER, 
February 1967, 32. 
See “Data Collection Methods.” 
Tape Recording: Its Effects on Accuracy of Response 


in Survey Interviews, W. A. BELSON, August 1967, 


253. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


LEGAL USES OF MARKETING RESEARCH 


Survey Data as Evidence in Trademark Infringement 
Cases, D. L. THOMPSON, February 1965, 64. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


MANAGEMENT SCIENCE 


Choice Criteria, Decision Behavior, and Personality, 
J. B. KERNAN, May 1968, 155. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Computer Models in Advertising Media Selection, D. 
H. GENSCH, November 1968, 414. 


See “Data Processing.” 


Conceptual Framework for Ad Agency Compensation, 
A, W. R. KING, May 1968, 177. 


See “Cost and Price Determination.” 


Controlling Risk and Return in the Management of a 
Sales Team, R. A. LAYTON, August 1968, 277. 


Is it possible to evaluate the payoff from a prospective 
customer and then use this to decide how to allocate the 
effort of a sales team? The answer is yes, but to be realistic 
some measure of the risks involved in heavy commitments 
to a few prospects must be considered. This article ex- 
amines some aspects of the management of a sales force 
handling specialized goods, such as computers. 


Dynamic Warehouse Location Analysis, R. H. BAL- 
LOU, August 1968, 271. 


See “Distribution Channels.” 


Forecasting the Demand for New Convenience Products, 
W. F. MASSY, November 1969, 405. 
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See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


How Many Clerks on a Floor?, C. J. STOKES and 
PHILIP MINTZ, November 1965, 388. 


This article presents a Monte Carlo simulation method 
for the solution of a common problem in department stores, 
the determination of the number of clerks to be assigned 
to a floor. Based upon empirical observations as well as 
fictitous data, the method works with five familiar variables 
to obtain a usable answer. The authors suggest relatively 
simple adjustments to the model which will provide for a 
practical application. 


Linear Programming and Media Selection, F. M. BASS 
and R. T. LONSDALE, May 1966, 179. 


This article explores operational details of the application 
of linear programming to advertising media selection. The 
influence of weighting systems used to adjust audience data 
and various restraint systems is examined with actual data 
as inputs. 


Linear Programming and Media Selection: A Comment, 
S. F. STASCH; Reply: F. M. BASS and R. T. 
LONSDALE, May 1967, 205. 


Because efficient media selection is a complex process, 
and because media costs are essentially linear, the most 
promising technique for media selection is linear pro- 
gramming. To improve its usefulness, it will first be neces- 
sary to collect more detailed readership data and to utilize 
more realistic restraints. 


Management Control of Marketing Research, JAMES 
H. MYERS and A. C. SAMLI, August 1969, 267. 


See “Bayesian Statistics.” 


Market-Oriented Management Systems: The Current 
Status, A. E. AMSTUTZ, November 1969, 481. 


Current literature is of little value in determining the 
nature and extent of system support being provided to 
marketing executives in major companies in the United 
States. This article describes the current state of market- 
oriented management information system development and 
utilization. 


Media Selection by Linear Programming, D. B. 


BROWN and M. R. WARSHAW, February 1965, 
83. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Note on the Partitioning of a Single Product Market 
into Territories of Outlets, A. S. K. GUPTA and C. 
MAIER-ROTHE, May 1969, 232. 


See “Distribution Channels.” 


Operations Research in European Marketing, C. K. 
RAYMOND, February 1964, 17. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Practical Procedure for Media Selection, A, D. B. 
BROWN, August 1967, 262. 
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The principle of incremental analysis as applied to 
media selection problems is examined by illustrating some 
magazine-selection problems. Although these examples are 
simple, the method can be extended to handle more com- 
plex problems. Incremental analysis can be applied to both 
print and broadcast media campaigns, but it is most suitable 
for scheduling print advertising. 


Prediction of New Product Performance: An Analytical 
Approach, H. J. CLAYCAMP and L. E. LIDDY, 
November 1969, 414. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Random Sums of Random Variables as Economic Proc- 
esses: Sales, HASKEL BENISHAY, August 1967, 
296. 


The cumulation of a sum of N observations from a 
distribution of Y where N and Y are linearly related ran- 
dom variables may serve as a model for the description 
of sales, insurance payments, changes in stock prices and 
other economic processes. The expectation and variance 
of such a sum and other results are presented with an 
empirical example. This model may prove useful for 
description of various flow magnitudes per interval of 
time that are, in turn, random cumulations of random 
outcomes. 


Repeat-Purchase Estimation and the Linear Learning 
- Model, J. D. MCCONNELL, August 1968, 304. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Stochastic Model of Radio Listening, A, R. A. LAY- 
TON, August 1967, 303. 


There has been considerable discussion of the validity 
of alternative measures of radio listening. Stochastic proc- 
ess models are used to explore the relationship between 
some common measures and in the process the sort of data 
that should ideally be collected is specified. 


SYMAP: Computer Graphics for Marketing Manage- 
ment, J. S. WOLF, August 1969, 357. 


A relatively new computer mapping program called 
Synagraphic Mapping System (SYMAP) has potential use- 
fulness for marketers. This article describes the program 
and briefly discusses its probable applications to marketing 
problems. 


TIMS College on Marketing, The, W. F. MASSY, May 
1968, 230. 


This editorial explains the purposes and objectives of the 
College on Marketing of The Institute of Management 
Sciences and considers the relation of the TIMS Market- 
ing College to the American Marketing Association. 


Variable-Sum Game Models of Marketing Problems, 
H. H. BALIGH and L. E. RICHARTZ, May 1967, 
173. 


Constrained and unconstrained models of a Variable-sum 
market game characterizing the problem of television 
programming are developed. Solutions are obtained through 
the introduction of a nonresponding pseudo-firm which 
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turns the game into a constant-sum one. The relative values 
of competitive and noncompetitive models are then dis- 
cussed. 


MARKETING RESEARCH IN OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


Attitude Measurement in a Bilingual Culture, R. W. 
CROSBY, November 1969, 421. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Case Study Approach in Cross-Cultural Research, S. 
W. DUNN, February 1966, 26. 


See “Data Collection Methods.” 


Comparison of American and British Repeat-Buying 
Habits, A, A. S. C. EHRENBERG and G. J. 
GOODHARDT, February 1968, 29. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Industrial Marketing Research in Britain, AUBREY 
WILSON, February 1969, 15. 


See “Data Collection Methods.” 


International Market Analysis, REED MOYER, No- 
vember 1968, 353. 


Market researchers, analyzing underdeveloped countries’ 
markets, have limited data sources at their disposal. There 
are many of these markets, but their total potential is 
relatively small. A need exists to describe and analyze 
these markets despite the data limitations. This article 
indicates techniques that may be useful in doing the job 
without the analyst incurring inordinate expense. 


Market Research in Czechoslovakia, FELICIA PRU- 
SOVA, November 1965, 398. 


Marketing research sometimes is thought of only in 
relation to economies based on free market systems. This 
article discusses the use of marketing research in a socialist 
state, where market systems are geared to state plans. 


Marketing Research in the Emerging Economies, H. W. 
BOYD, R. E. FRANK, W. F. MASSY, and MOS- 
TAFA ZOHEIR, November 1964, 20. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Model of the Distribution of Branded Personal Products 
in Jamaica, A, J. U. FARLEY and H. J. LE. «VITT, 
November 1968, 362. 


See “Distribution Channels.” 


Operations Research in European Marketing, C. A. 
RAYMOND, February 1964, 17. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Product Bias in the Central American Common Market, 
R. D. SCHOOLER, Novernber 1965, 394. 





This article shows that regional fears, jealousies, and 
animosities constitute invisible barriers to increased trade 
within CACM, and that the attitude toward the people of 
a given country is a factor in existing preconceptions re- 
garding the products of that country. 


Soviet Research on Audience Reaction to Motion Pic- 
tures, JOHN RIMBERG, February 1965, 56. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Use of Mail Questionnaires in Colombia, C. K. LAU- 
RENT and AQUILEO PARRA A., February 1968, 
101. 


The study suggests that a significant number of returns 
can be received from mail questionnaires by carefully 
selecting areas to be studied (here large Latin American 
cities) and limiting surveys to certain income groups. Com- 
pensation mailed with the questionnaires increased the 
number of returns. 


MARKETING THEORY 


Analysis of Marketing Efficiency, The, L. E. PRES- 
TON and N. R. COLLINS, May 1966, 154. 


See “Distribution Channels.” 


Construct for Comparative Marketing Research, A, J. 
BODDEWYN, May 1966, 149. 


Future comparative marketing studies will profit from 
a conceptual framework of what must be compared 
among marketing systems. Unlike other constructs pro- 
posed, this one focuses on comparing marketing systems, 
rather than on analyzing the impact of their environment. 


Determinants of Market Share, The, D. L. WEISS, 
August 1968, 290. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


“Effective Number” as a Measure of Source and Desti- 
nation Diversity, A. T. G. MCARTHUR, February 
1968, 99. 


A method of measuring the diversity of a source or 
destination termed the effective number is described. This 
is the inverse of the probability that any two units from 
a population of units came from the same source or went 
to the same destination. Some uses for this measure are 
suggested. 


Emerging Apologetic of Managerialism, An, E. T. 
GRETHER, May 1965, 190. 


This book review article of the recently published Theory 
In Marketing interprets the general significance of the 
essays in terms of the adaptation of management to broad 
societal, nonmarket environmental forces. It is suggested 
that it would be preferable to focus environmental forces 
through a conceptualization of the competive market sys- 
tem. 


Measurement and the Development of Science and Mar- 
keting, C. E. LEE, February 1965, 20. 
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If laws exist in the newer sciences they will be discovered 
only by looking for them in the usual manner. Scientists, 
especially social scientists, are beginning to realize that 
there are no basic differences in this respect among em- 
pirical disciplines. Some have merely advanced further 
than others in their application of measurement techniques. 


Models of Man as Defined by Marketing Research, A. 
J. KOVER, May 1967, 129. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Postponement, Speculations and the Structure of Distri- 
bution Channels, L. P. BUCKLIN, February 1965, 
26. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Repeat-Purchase Estimation and the Linear Learning 
Model, J. D. MCCONNELL, August 1968, 304. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Theory of Market Segmentation, A, H. J. CLAY- 
CAMP and W. F. MASSY, November 1968, 388. 


In this article a normative theory of market segmenta- 
tion is developed that takes account of major implementa- 
tion problems. The theory is presented as a multistage 
mathematical model of the full range of segmentation 
possibilities from the perfectly discriminating monopolist 
to the mass marketer. The theory’s major implications for 
the philosophy and application of the market segmentation 
strategy are discussed in detail. 


Toward a Formal Theory of Transactions and Trans- 
vections, WROE ALDERSON and M. W. MAR- 
TIN, May 1965, 117. 


See “Distribution Channels.” 


MARKOV CHAINS AND PROBABILITY MODELS 


Appraisal of Markov Brand-Switching Models, An, A. 
S. C. EHRENBERG, November 1965, 347. 


Using no mathematics other than a simple arithmetical 
example, this article reviews fundamental difficulties in 
applying Markov theory to brand-switching data. No suc- 
cessful practical applications of the theory appear to be 
available. 


Comments on Ehrenberg’s Appraisal of Brand-Switch- 
ing Models, W. F. MASSY and D. G. MORRISON, 
May 1968, 225. 


Massy and Morrison comment on some of Ehrenberg’s 
views about steady-state and Vokram probabilities in his 
appraisal of Markov brand-switching models in a recent 
JMR article. 


Conditional Trend Analysis: A Model that Allows for 
Nonusers, D. G. MORRISON, August 1969, 342. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
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Consumer’s Purchase Decision Process: Stochastic Mod- 
els, T. R. RAO, August 1969, 321. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
“Deal-Prone” Consumer, The, F. E. WEBSTER, Jr., 
May 1965, 186. 
See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
Disaggregative Model for the Generation of Sales, The, 
HASKEL BENISHAY, February 1965, 74. 
See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 
Experiment in Probability Estimation, An, M. H. HAL- 


BERT, P. E. GREEN, and P. J. ROBINSON, August 
1965, 266. 


See “Bayesian Statistics.” 
Markov Chains Applied to Marketing, G. P. H. 


STYAN and HARRY SMITH, Jr., February 1964, 
50. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 
Mathematical Model of Consumer Behavior, A, BEN- 
JAMIN LIPSTEIN, August 1965, 259. 
See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 

NBD Model of Repeat-Purchase Loyalty: An Empirical 
Investigation, G. L. GRAHN, February 1969, 72. 
See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 

On Clarifying M and M, A. S. C. EHRENBERG, May 

1968, 228. 
It is agreed that Markov brand-switching models do not 


work either stochastically or deterministically. 


Order and Homogeneity of Family Specific Brand- 
Switching Processes, W. F. MASSY, February 1966, 
48. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Practical Procedure for Media Selection: Comments, A, 
R. J. SCHREIBER, May 1968, 221. 


This note suggests that the assumptions made in the 
development of the objective function detract from the 
value of Douglas Brown’s procedure for practical media 
selection, in a recent JMR article. 


Regularity of Reading, SIMON BROADBENT, August 
1964, 50. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Reply to Schreiber and Banks, D. B. BROWN, May 
1968, 224. 
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This note replies to comments by Schreiber and Banks 
on Brown’s recent JMR article on a practical procedure for 
media selection. Brown acknowledges the limitations of 
incremental analysis and indicates appropriate remedies. 


Sales Planning and Control Using Absorbing Markov 
Chains, W. W. THOMPSON, Jr., and J. U. Mc- 
NEAL, February 1967, 62. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
Series Approximation for Negative Binomial Parameter 


Estimation, A, D. G. MORRISON, August 1969, 
355. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
Testing Brand-Switching Models, D. G. MORRISON, 
November 1966, 401. 
See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 
Theory of Market Segmentation, A, H. J. CLAY- 
CAMP and W. F. MASSY, November 1968, 388. 
See “Marketing Theory.” 
True Probability of Exposure, The, SEYMOUR 
BANKS, May 1968, 222. 
This note challenges Douglas Brown’s assumption, in a 
recent JMR article, that the reported frequency of a per- 
son’s exposure to a medium is his latent or true frequency 


of exposure. He suggests another method for estimating a 
respondent’s probability of readership. 


MEDIA AND ADVERTISING RESEARCH 


Advertising Effectiveness and Risk in the Consumer 
Decision Process, J. A. BARACH, August 1969, 314. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Analysis of Retail Advertising Behavior, W. F. MASSY 
and R. E. FRANK, November 1966, 378. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Attitude Change and Cognitive Dissonance, DONALD 
AUSTER, November 1965, 401. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Attitude Changes Toward Foreign Products, C. C. 
REIERSON, November 1967, 385. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Behavioral Simulation of the Agency-Client Relation- 
ship, A, R. W. POLLAY and R. L. SWINTH, May 
1969, 198. 


See “Experimental Design.” 


Comments on Venkatesan and Haaland’s Test of the 
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Festinger-Maccoby Divided Attention Hypothesis, 
S. W. Bither, May 1969, 237. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Computer Models in Advertising Media Selection, D. 
H. GENSCH, November 1968, 414. 


See “Data Processing.” 


Computer Simulation Model for Selecting Advertising 
Schedules, A, D. H. GENSCH, May 1969, 203. 


See “Data Processing.” 


Conceptual Framework for Ad Agency Compensation, 
A, W. R. KING, May 1968, 177. 


See “Cost and Price Determination.” 


Concluding Comments on The Schwerin Analyses of 
Advertising Effectiveness, J. E. FOTHERGILL and 
A. S. C. EHRENBERG, November 1965, 413. 


These comments conclude the discussion of the validity 
of the Schwerin Analyses of Advertising Effectiveness 
presented in the preceding issue. 


Further Clarification, A, M. P. MURPHY and R. D. 
BUZZELL, November 1965, 415. 


Consumer Goals and Reactions to a Communication 
Source, JOHN WILDING and R. A. BAUER, Feb- 
ruary 1968, 73. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Correlates of Grocery Product Consumption Rates, R. 
E. FRANK, W. F. MASSY, and H. W. BOYD, May 
1967, 385. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Criteria for Media Comparisons: A Critique, S. C. 
SMITH, November 1965, 364. 


Current media comparisons involve two broad types of 
criteria: measures of audience characteristics and measures 
of media impact. The assumptions underlying each criterion 
are discussed and evaluated. A case is made for two addi- 
tional criteria for media comparisons: audience persuasi- 
bility and amount of competitive advertising. Suggestions 
for future media comparisons are also given. 


Divided Attention and Television Commercials: An 
Experimental Study, M. VENKATESAN and G. A. 
HAALAND, May 1968, 203. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Doctor’s Choice: The Physician and His Sources of In- 
formation about Drugs, R. A. BAUER and L. H. 
WORTZEL, February 1966, 40. 


The physician uses, selectively, both commercial and 
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scientific sources of information about drugs. Commercial 
sources are the predominant ones in making physicians 
aware of new drugs. However, information from both com- 
mercial and scientific sources plays a part in the physician’s 
decision to prescribe a drug, and scientific sources become 
increasingly important as the condition which is to be 
treated becomes more severe, or as the treatment becomes 
less clear-cut. 


Duplication of Television Viewing Between and Within 
Channels, G. J. GOODHARDT and A. S. C. 
EHRENBERG, May 1969, 169. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Effect of Advertising on Liquor Brand Sales, The, J. L. 
SIMON, August 1969, 301. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Effect of ROP Color on Newspaper Advertising, The, 
B. B. GARDNER and Y. A. COHEN, May 1964, 
68. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Effects of Competing Messages: A Laboratory Simula- 
tion, J. M. CHINSKY and W. D. WELLS, May 
1965, 141. 


This paper ‘presents a series of experiments in which 
subjects were exposed to series of competing messages and 
were asked to make choices based on the messages they had 
received. Choice-making proved to be extremely sensitive 
to certain properties of the pre-choice message streams. 
When some messages were delivered more often than 
others, choices were almost exactly proportional to each 
message’s share of the message stream, up to a point of 
diminishing returns. In addition, messages proved most 
effective when delivered near the choice-point and when 
they were delivered in “flights” or “bursts.” 


Estimating Advertising Effectiveness: Some Pitfalls in 


Econometric Methods, R. E. QUANDT, May 1964, 
51. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Expenditure Policy for Mail-Order Advertisers, J..L. 
SIMON, February 1967, 59. 


This article is an analytical method for choosing the 
optimum promotional expenditure of mail-order adver- 
tisers, but is also appropriate for advertisers who keep 
customer sales records, and for decisions about the opti- 
mum size of the outside sales force. The only inputs re- 
guired are the customer decay rate, the cost of money, and 
the number of customers produced by the advertising (or 
salesman) in period t. The value of a customer and the 
stream of future revenue are estimated, from which the 
optimizing calculation is made. 


Experimental Analysis of Theory of Promotion at Point 


of Consumption, R. T. PETERSON, August 1969, 
347. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 
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Factors Influencing the Relationship Between Buying 
Plans and Ad Readership, S. A. SMITH, February 
1965, 40. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Hypothesis of a Hierarchy of Effects: A Partial Evalua- 
tion, The, K. S. PALDA, February 1966, 13. 


A widespread hypothesis in advertising is that a “hier- 
archy of effects” follows upon an individual’s perception 
of an advertising message and before he buys (Attention— 
Interest> Desire> Action). Published empirical evidence on 
this is examined first; then two sets of commercial research 
data are analyzed statistically. The emphasis is on sales 
as the relevant criterion; little support is found for the 
hypothesis. 


Influence of Commercial’s Length and Position, J. J. 
WHEATLEY, May 1968, 199. 


See “Attitude and Opinion Measurement.” 


Is JMR A Success? M. K. BLACK and J. R. GUN- 
NIGLE, February 1967, 88. 


This survey of JMR subscribers and nonrenewals finds 
the subscribers to be generally relatively young, highly edu- 
cated and to have incomes well above the national average. 
Most of the subscribers appear to be presidents, vice- 
presidents, research analysts, or marketing research di- 
rectors of corporations in addition to a large proportion 
of academic members. 


Linear Programming and Media Selection, F. M. BASS 
and R. T. LONSDALE, May 1966, 179. 


See “Management Science.” 


Linear Programming and Media Selection: A Comment, 
S. F. STASCH; Reply: F. M. BASS and R. T. 
LONSDALE, May 1967, 205. 


See “Management Science.” 


Measuring the Cumulative Net Coverage of Any Com- 
bination of Media, PIERRE HOFMANS, August 
1966, 269. 


Despite computers and simulation methods, “naive” 
media calculation methods which give immediate informa- 
tion still have a place. The proposed method measures, 
with great accuracy, the total number of readers, viewers, 
or listeners of a combination of media and issues. It can 
be used on a total population figure or on any desired 
category of readers, on absolute or percentage figures. It 
requires just paper and pencil, or, for more speed, a desk 
calculator. 


Media Selection by Linear Programming. D. B. 
BROWN, and M. R. WARSHAW, February 1965, 
83. 


See “Management Science.” 


Negro and American Advertising, 1946-1965, The. 
H. H. KASSARJTAN, February 1969, 29. 
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This article presents a content analysis of ads that have 
used Negro models or actors in selected. mass circulation 
magazines over a 20-year period—a communications re- 
search technique seldom used in marketing. Results indicate 
that the frequency of using Negroes has not increased over 
the 20-year period. Instead it decreased in 1956, and by 
1965 it merely reached the 1946 level. The Negro’s oc- 
cupational status, however, has risen significantly, but he 
is still seldom found in conventional middle-class settings. 


Negro and White Response to Advertising Stimuli, 
A. 
19 


M. BARBAN and E. W. CUNDIFF, November 
64, 53. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


On the Applicability of Communication Theory to 
Industrial Markets, F. E. WEBSTER, Jr., November 
1968, 426. 


See “Industrial Marketing.” 


Practical Procedure for Media Selection, A, D. B. 
BROWN, August 1967, 262. 


See “Management Science.” 


Practical Procedure for Media Selection: Comments, 
A, R. J. SCHREIBER, May 1968, 221. 


See “Markov Chains and Probability Models” 


Predicting Short-Term Changes in Market Share as a 
Function of Advertising Strategy, R. D. BUZZELL, 
August 1964, 27. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Quantitative Analyses of the Effectiveness of T.V. Com- 
mercials, A.C. ROHLOFF, August 1966, 239. 


A test of a particular television commercial or of a print 
advertisement represents a sampling of dynamic respondent 
brand awareness and choice. A simple structural relation- 
ship is described which can provide useful insights for 
interpreting test results and for dealing with audience- 
commercial wearout phenomena. 


Quantitative Approach to Magazine Advertisement 
Format, A, D. S. DIAMOND, November 1968, 376. 


Based on the propositions that the attention-getting 
power of an ad is measured by its readership and that 
readership is the effect of the ad's format, this article uses 
six advertisement readership models constructed by mul- 
tiple-regression analysis on 1,070 Life ads and describes a 
computer program that selects the advertisement format 
that maximizes a readership objective function. 


Regularity of Reading, SIMON BROADBENT, Au- 
gust 1964, 50. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Relative Effectiveness of Advertisements of Foreign and 
Domestic Origin, STEPHEN SCHLEIFER, and S. 
W. DUNN, August 1968, 296. 





This study tests in a controlled laboratory environment 
some basic factors that may influence the successful or 
unsuccessful transfer of advertising campaigns from one 
country to another. 


Reply to Schreiber and Banks, D. B. BROWN, May 
1968, 224. 


See “Markov Chains and Probability Models.” 


Schwerin Analyses of Advertising Effectiveness, The, 
J. E. FOTHERGILL, and A. S. C. EHRENBERG, 
August 1965, 298. 


This article is a critique of reported analyses relating 
market shares to both advertising expenditure and measures 
of the Schwerin system of testing TV commercials. Tech- 
nical difficulties are found with the particular data and 
analyses procedures, and with the claimed interpretations. 
The observed association between the Schwerin test meas- 
ures and market shares is weak, and quite generally the 
broad kind of data analyzed is irrelevant to the question 
of whether the Schwerin system is valid or not. 


Simple Model for Determining Advertising Appropria- 
tions, A, J. L. SIMON, August 1965, 285. 


This article develops a simple profit-maximizing model 
that requires knowledge of (a) the sales effect of advertising 
in the current period at different possible levels of ad- 
vertising; (b) sales in the prior period; (c) the rate at which 
sales decline in the absence of advertising; and (d) the 
interest rate which is the appropriate cost of capital for 
the firm. This article examines the applicability of the 
model to general advertisers with and without monopoly 
power, established and new products, small and large 
market shares, and in oligopoly. 


Simultaneous Equation Regression Study of Advertising 
and Sales of Cigarettes, A, F. M. BASS, August 1969, 
291. 


This article demonstrates the application of simultaneous 
equation regression methods in analyzing limited time 
series data for sales and advertising. In testing a model 
with sales and advertising relationships for filter and non- 
filter cigarette brands, we could not reject a model in which 
the advertising elasticity for filter brands is substantially 
greater than that for nonfilter brands. 


Social Character and Differential Preference for Mass 
Communication, H. H. KASSARJIAN, May 1965, 
146. 


The basic hypothesis of this study is that a meaningful 
typology of consumer behavior may be segmented along 
the lines of social character delineated by David Riesman. 
Under experimental conditions inner- and other-directed 
subjects indicated a differential preference for specially 
created advertisements developed to appeal to these two 
character types. Further, the study analyzed differential 
exposure to mass media and differential preference for 
mass media content. 


Soviet Research on Audience Reaction to Motion Pic- 
tures, JOHN RIMBERG, February 1965, 56. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 
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Stochastic Model of Radio Listening, R. A. LAYTON, 
August 1967, 303. 


See “Management Science.” 


Television Commercial Test Scores and Short-Term 
Changes in Market Shares, R. D. BUZZELL, 
MARSHALL KOLIN, and M. P. MURPHY, 
August 1965, 307. 


In this rejoinder, the authors reply to the criticism of the 
Schwerin Analyses made by Messrs. Fothergill and Ehren- 
berg. 


True Probability of Exposure, The, SEYMOUR 
BANKS, May 1968, 222. 


See “Markov Chains and Probability Models.” 


Two Source Effects in Magazine Advertising, D. A. 
FUCHS, August 1964, 59. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


What Big Agency Men Think of Copy Testing Methods, 
LEE ADLER, ALLAN GREENBERG, and D. B. 
LUCAS, November 1965, 339. 


A 4-A sponsored survey of the opinions of research di- 
rectors of the 50 highest advertising agencies showed con- 
siderable agreement that: comprehension tests, behavioral, 
recall and attitude (toward brand or company) tests are of 
real or high value, and that recognition tests have minor 
value in testing single advertisements, whether printed or 
broadcast. 


METHODOLOGY NOT ELSEWHERE 
CLASSIFIED 


Analysis of Irregular Two-Dimensional Distributions of 
Consumer Buying Choices, P. H. BENSON, August 
1966, 279. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Choice Criteria, Decision Behavior, and Personality, 
J. B. KERNAN, May 1968, 155. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Computer Uses in Marketing Research: A Proposal, 
D. B. MONTGOMERY, May 1967, 195. 


The need for a clearinghouse on computer applications in 
marketing research is developed and a solution proposed. 
A possible format for such a forum in JMR is outlined. 


Evaluation of Total Survey Error, R. V. BROWN, 
May 1967, 117. 


See “Data Collection Methods.” 


Geographic Mobility and Market Segmentation, A. R. 
ANDREASEN, November 1966, 341. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 
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Graphology: A New Marketing Research Technique, 
J. U. MCNEAL, November 1967, 363. 


Marketers are making great efforts to seek relationships 
between personality and consumer behavior. The extent of 
their success depends greatly on the availability of ade- 
quate psychodiagnostic tools. This article discusses the 
possibilities of using graphoanalysis in marketing research 
related to consumers’ personality. 


Handling the Neutral Vote in Paired Comparison 
Product Testing, S. H. ODESKY, May 1967, 199. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


International Market Analysis, REED MOYER, No- 
vember 1968, 353. 


_See “Marketing Research in Other Countries.” 


Level of Consciousness: A Dynamic Approach to the 
Recall Technique, The, LOUIS COHEN, May 1966, 
142. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Life Cycle Concept in Marketing Research, W. D. 
WELLS, and GEORGE GUBAR, November 1966, 
335. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Management Control of Marketing Research, JAMES 
H. MYERS, and A. C. SAMLI, August 1969, 267. 


See “Bayesian Statistics.” 


Measure for Determining Differential Growth Rates of 
Markets, D. L. HUFF and LAWRENCE SHERR, 
November 1967, 391. 


This article describes a method for measuring the growth 
of markets that overcomes many of the limitations inherent 
in the use of absolute and relative measures. 


Model-Building in Marketing Research, W. F. MASSY 
and F. E. WEBSTER, Jr., May 1964, 9. 


See “Brand Loyalty and Preference Studies.” 


Paired Comparisons and Graph Theory, J. B. KER- 
NAN, February 1967, 67. 


This article is a technical note on a problem frequently 
encountered in assessing consumer preferences. Intransitiv- 
ity is seen in situations where Product a is preferred to 
Product b, b to c, but c to a. Inadequate preference 
transitivity casts suspicion on rank orders of products 
derived from series of paired comparisons. This problem 
can be given graph theoretic treatment which, although it 
offers no absolute solution, does make the problem clearer 
and emphasizes the area of the analyst’s judgment. 


Statistical Significance and Reporting Test Results, F. 
M. ROSEKRANS, November 1969, 451. 


Presenting the results of experiments as either statis- 
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tically significant or not significant often ignores useful 
information for decisionmaking. A more useful figure may 
be the probability of making the correct choice between 
two alternatives. Figures that indicate the magnitude of 
the difference are also important. 


Stochastic Interpretation of the Heavy Half, A, D. G. 
MORRISON, May 1968, 194. 


See “Consumer and Market Area Research.” 


Use of Transformations, R. E. FRANK, August 1966, 
247. 


Often data for subsequent multivariate statistical analysis 
violate one or more of the assumptions upon which the 
technique is based. These violations can result in errors in 
structural interpretation and prediction. When these as- 
sumptions are not met, must one use a more complex 
statistical technique, or is there a way to get around the 
problem? Transformations help to expand the range of 
problems that a given technique can handle beyond what 
its assumptions would at first seem to permit. The author 
illustrates the principal types of transformations applied 
to model building in marketing. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Academic Research and the Data Drought Dilemma, 
C. L. HINKLE and J. S. WOLF, May 1966, 196. 


Quantitative research by marketing faculties and gradu- 
ate students is hampered by a shortage of attainable data 
and by lack of knowledge about available reliable data. A 
marketing data bank serving as central clearing house and 
communications point would help to overcome these prob- 
lems. 


Finding the Research Generalist: The Solution May not 
Be Black or White but It Isn’t Green Either, L. H. 
WORTZEL, November 1969, 498. 


In a recent JMR guest editorial Green suggests inter- 
posing another level of Staff man—the research general- 
ist—between the marketing manager and the researcher. 
This article points out that introducing another filter be- 
tween operator and researcher could serve only to further 
confuse marketing problems. The author suggests another 
potential solution to the problem. 


Great Confidentiality Nonsense, A. S. C. EHREN- 
BERG, August 1968, 331. 


The guest editorial considers the drawbacks of trying to 
keep all information secret. 


How Not to Do Research, ROBERT FERBER, 
February 1968, 104. 


To be relieved of arduous research, marketing research- 
ers might consider the ten guideliness presented in this 
editorial. 


Looking Back to 1967, ROBERT FERBER, May 1967, 
210. 


A comment on current trends in marketing research by 
the editor of JMR, Robert Ferber. 
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Marketing Research—Is It Used or Abused?, D. K. 
HARDIN, May 1969, 239. 


This guest editorial warns that marketing research often 
destroys its relationship with marketing management by 
appearing to be critical of management’s decisions. Once 
the relationship has deteriorated, research can easily be- 
come another sales promotion device rather than an 
effective marketing intelligence tool. 


New Section for JMR, A, ROBERT FERBER, Novem- 
ber 1967, 405. 


The role of computers in marketing research is discussed 
and an announcement is made of the advent of a new sec- 
tion in JMR, on computer applications and marketing re- 
search. 
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